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Among dozens of new ideas 
at Crane Exhibit Rooms 
is the Doherty-Brehm 
Humidifying Radiator 
that protects winter health 
with moist air. Fully auto- 
matic, and one humidifies 
the average house. 


How to plan a charming bathroom 


+ Obviously, the first step in 
planning the bathroom that is 
to be an expression of yourself 
is to see the materials that are 
to go into it, just as you insist 
on seeing living room furniture 
before you buy. Nearby Crane 
Exhibit Rooms, where newly 
designed fixtures in color and 
white, new fittings, all new 
ideas are on display, give 
you that opportunity. 
Visit them. 


With a definite picture 
of what you want, consult your 
architect. He will work out a 
truly successful color scheme 
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and arrangement, harmonizing 
your preferences with practical 
considerations. His advice will 
save you money. 


For purchase and installation, 
call in a Crane Qualified Con- 
tractor-Dealer, always a highly 
skilled registered or licensed 
master plumber and _ heating 
contractor. His work assures 
your comfort, guards your 
health, and protects the value 
of your whole property. His 
experience, plus the advice of 
your architect and the quality 
of Crane materials, means a 
better installation at lower cost. 
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; Pullman Car 
Riding Comfort in § 
Hudson and Essex 


OWNER - MANAGEMENT PERMITS 
EXCLUSIVE VALUE ADVANTAGES 
Owner-management enables Hud- 
son and Essex to give you outstand- 
ing advantages in quality and price. 
The men who are now guiding its 
destinies have been with the com- 
pany since itsinception twenty-two 
years ago. Its department oer and 
principal iouhenete are its con- 
trolling owners. Their indepen- 
dence is backed by unusually large 
resourcesin capital and plant facili- 
ties. It enables Hudson and Essex 
to lead in design and engineering. 
It permits economies in manufac- 
ture and distribution that bring 
exceptional quality direct to the 
public at distinct price advantages. 


The Greater Hudson Eight Family Sedan 


Riding Comfort at last- 


at prices all can afford 


mM 
| A long-cherished dream of every motorist is They are faster, quicker in get-away, power- 
ne a reality at last! You no longer need pay ful on hills and more economical. Their 
cal thousands of dollars for riding ease. Now larger motors will givelong years of smooth, 
vill Hudson and Essex bring you Rare Riding quiet and carefree service with only ordinary 
Comfort at prices all can afford. attention. 

es Comfort is built into every part that affects In every detail of performance, appearance, 
on the riding qualities of both cars. Frames are COnvenience and matchless riding com- 
aly stronger to prevent weaving. Bodiesareinsu- fort these two cars will far surpass your 
sed lated to eliminate distracting noises. Seatsare €xpectations. See them at your dealers. 
ing deeper. Doors are wider. Head-roomandleg- Drive them and test them yourself. You will 
res room are greater. Cushions are well-sprung. be delighted at their amazing low prices. 
ur Every control is easy to reach and operate. 
heaih All instruments can be read at a glance. ‘87 5 $ 5 9 5 
is Both cars are smartly styled and distinctly THE GREATER THE New 

f individual. Their long graceful lines, tasteful 
oO In . 4 es, SUPER 
ity colors and details such as chromium-plated HUDSON SHEESSE SIX 
a radiator grids make them different from Icoach $895). wae ees 
st. cars you usually see. Their interiors are 


smartly done. 


Other Body Models as Attractively Priced. Special Equipment Extra. 
All prices F. O. B. Detroit. 
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FIRE has written the epitaph of many 
a prosperous business. Destructive 
flames getting at vital records have 
destroyed the very heart of the 


organization. With records gone, 





credit drops. Bills paid—bills owing 
— cannot be substantiated. And you 
can’t collect on memory! 

In a Diebold fire-resistive safe all 
important papers can be saved from 
loss. The Diebold Dominator Safe 
shown here, has a Class “A and T-20” 
rating, given by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. There is a Diebold 
Safe for every degree of risk. And 
every Diebold Safe is made with the 
same care and skill with which the 
famous Diebold Bank Vaults and 
Vault Doors, weighing fifty tons and 
more are made. See your local 


Diebold dealer for further informa- 


tion. Write for “Record Protection.” 





DIEBOLD 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


CANTON e . e o ~ OHIO 
SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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oO 5 Scattered Over Balance of Coast States 


An Added Market 
of 2,627,562 People 
in California, Oregon & 
Washington...Since 1920 le J eal nN 


TIME 


ed 


Eliminating those who were 
born on the Pacific Coast, 2,627,562 
actual or potential customers you 
formerly served in other parts of 
the country, moved to California, 
Oregon and Washington in the 
ten years between 1920 and 1930 
...(see U. S. 1930 Census). 


62% of this new and additional 
Pacific Coast market (1,643,881— 
or 8 out of every 13) came to the 


immediate trading area of Los 
Angeles... 38% (5 out of every 13) 


8 Concentrated in Los Angeles Area 













OUT OF EVERY 
CAME to LOS ANGELES AREA 


= 


scattered over the entire remain- 
der of the 3 Pacific Coast States... 
which includes all that territory 
north of Los Angeles’ area to the 


northermost limits of Washington. 


Manufacturers who would 
command this great Western Mar- 
ket will at once appreciate the ad- 
vantage of locating their Pacific 
Coast plants in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty where the greatest concentrated 
population in the entire West 
may be most economically served. 


Industrial LOS ANGELES 


Address: Industrial Dept., 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Los Angeles, California 






COUNTY 








Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in 





charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ’phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 
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THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
Inc., Home Office, 634 City Bank Bldg. 
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your vicinity. They are not sent from §: 
Ohio for your work—they are all & 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, &3 
after being carefully selected; but they \¥ 
live near you and are available for sy 
large or small operations. Reasonable \§ 
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NEW YORK CITY & 


WHITE PLAINS 
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MONTREAL 
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RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
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Railroad Earnings 
Sirs: 

I note in your Feb. 9 issue in your Business & 
Finance section, you say: * . increase in net 
income of 11.5% for the year Bangor & Aroo- 
stock . . . stood alone.” 

I do not know whether or not at the time 
this was written your financial editor had seen 
the 1930 preliminary report of the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Co. If not, I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that Bangor & Aroostock 
does not stand alone. The Great Western re- 
port is, I think, even more interesting because 
no unusual conditions prevailed in its territory 
to produce its excellent results, as was the case 
with the Bangor... . 

Georce H. Knott 

Chicago, IIl. 

Not available when Time reported 1930 
railroad earnings was Great Western’s 
1930 net of $1,309,205, a 25% increase 
over 1929.—Eb. 
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Again, St. Peter 
Sirs: 

A story is being circulated that three fortu- 
nate ladies went to Heaven, and in answer to 
the usual query from St. Peter as to where 
she came from, the first lady replied ‘*Pennsyl- 
vania.” He told her to pass in. . . . The second 
lady said that she came from lowa and he told 
her to pass in also. But when the third lady 
replied that she came from “California,” St. 
Peter considered her very thoughtfully for a time 
and then said slowly, ‘“Well,—you can go in 
but you won't be satisfied.” 

The point we wish to make is that if any maga- 
zine penetrates to that region, we are confident 
that it will be Time, and we would ask that you 
get word to St. Peter that if the lady from 
California is not satisfied with Heaven, to send 
her to the STATE OF WASHINGTON, head- 
quarters, Seattle. Satisfaction will be guaran- 
teed. 

CANDACE CORNELL ENGEL 

East Stanwood, Wash. 








Interests 
Sirs: 

I would appreciate your telling me where I 
can secure a pamphlet, treatise or book on Dr. 
Albert Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. I am 
not interested so much in the proof submitted to 
substantiate the theory as I am in discussion of 
what the theory is. I am not particularly inter- 
ested in holding a girl on my lap for an hour 
or sitting on a hot stove for one minute. .. . 

A. CoPpELAND CAMPBELL 

New Kensington, Pa. 


See Arthur Stanley Eddington’s famed 
The Nature of the Physical World.—Ep. 


* 
In Mount Kisco 
Sirs: 

May I add to James H. Thompson’s data re- 
garding the use of tombstones in newspaper 
plants in a letter to Time on Feb. 16, p. 6? 

The tombstones in our newspaper plant be- 
came composing room stones 31 years ago. At 
that time this newspaper was published by others 
in a neighboring community, Katonah, N. Y. 











About 1900, New York City submerged Katonah 
under the waters of the Croton Reservoir. The 
village built up on another site. The tombstones 
in the village cemetery were abandoned and were 
taken up by the owner of this newspaper, at that 
time, to be used for composing stones. When 
the plant was moved to Mount Kisco, 18 years 
ago, the stones came with it. They were not dis- 
covered until Jan. 5, 1931, when I discovered 
one which had accidentally been turned up. They 
make ideal stones for composing. 

The former owner of this newspaper who is 
still living assured me that the tombstones had 
been abandoned when he claimed them. _Per- 
sonally, I believe that no spirit of irreverence 
prompted the use of tombstones in print shops 
and newspaper plants. Rather, it seems, that 
their scarcity, size and shape caused their use, 
They certainly were practical. 

WALTER E. Hue te 
Publisher 
The North Westchester Times 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
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Counting Flayed 
Sirs: 

Is Time’s editor losing his virility that he must 
print in Feb. 16 issue letters from readers calling 
attention to the five months Calles baby. As a 
cover-to-cover reader this is the first time that 
I have found that which smacks of gossip in 
your columns. 

What real difference does it make when the 
little boy was born? 

I don’t give two whoops about seeing my name 
in print but if you do not print this letter, 1 
will know that you could have eliminated five 
of the six letters you did print, and still have 
given as much news. 

Jerry TYLER 

Muskegon Heights, Mich. 


(“Names make news.”—Eb. ) 


Sirs: 

Your magazine deserves everything good which 
has been said of it. BUT—you have certainly 
fallen off a bit in this week’s issue. Imagine a 
grown-up magazine devoting a whole column to 
“finger counting’’—the lowest form of human 
amusement. Incredible! 

What if Senor Calles’ baby appeared rather 
suddenly—what if a flock of “old ladies of both 
sexes’ write you about it—aren’t you BIG 
enough to say nothing? Grow up! 

FRANK J. TOoNIS 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

This is the first time I’ve written your pub- 
lication and may I hope you will give this 
correspondence as much prominence as you did 
the letters concerning the premature arrival of 
the Calles heir. 

I consider it quite out of place and entirely 
below your usual standard to have given these 
letters such public recognition. 

If J. J. Shallow (a suitable name for them 
all) is a man, I note with added disgust that 
50% of “those who could count’? were men. 

Also the phrase “actual wife” is very mislead- 
ing to the general public, as the Spanish word 
“actual”? means present. 

Surely you have the privilege of selecting your 
correspondence to appear in the Letter column 
but we did give you credit for not only a more 








PRESIDENT HOOVER PORTRAIT 


Opposite page 16 of this issue, Time reproduces in full colors Douglas 
Chandor’s recent portrait of President Hoover. The publishers have struck 
off additional prints of the portrait suitable for framing. To secure the 
picture, fill out this form and send it, with 10¢ (to cover cost of mailing) to: 


Te, Inc., Dept. H. P., 350 East 22nd St., Chicago, III. 


Enclosed find ¢. Please send me 
portrait of President Hoover. 


Name 


Address 


reproductions (10¢ each) of the Chandor 
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ADVENTURERS 


Out to make their ways in the diffi- 
cult modern world . . . eager, hardy, 
wide-eyed little things! How poign- 
antly the wish rises that we might 
march ever in front of them clearing 
the way, taking the harder knocks and 
helping them over the rougher spots. 
But we can see to it that they start 
strong and healthy . . . that they 
learn how to meet and deal with 
those whom they will encounter. . . 
that from the magic resources of 
literature and art they will be able to 
gain an unfailing spiritual sustenance. 

For this last, for an introduction 
to the rich cultural influences of art, 
there is no more alluring way than 


that which leads through the great 
songs and melodies of the world. And 
this introduction begins, in the homes 
of informed families everywhere, 
with instruction on the Steinway. 

Instrument of nearly every great 
musician since the time of Liszt, 
sturdy, long-lived object of art, in- 
comparable source of music in the 
great homes of Europe and America, 
the beautiful Steinway stands ready 
to assist in the preparation of your 
children for their coming adventure 
into life. It will enrich their spiritual 
resourcefulness provide them 
with an accomplishment that will 
attract and entertain their friends 
... and distinguish, with all its 
finely tooled and polished grace, the 
cultural atmosphere of their home. 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS STEINWAY 


Study of Children at the Piano by Anton Bruehl 


Yet the Steinway, harboring none 
of the distortive influences that lurk 
for young talent in inferior instru- 
ments, and being so ruggedly and 
perfectly constructed that its pur- 
chase represents an investment for 
even your children’s children, is sold 
on a plan that puts it easily within 


reach of the modest income. 
A new Steinway Upright pianocan $ 5 
be bought for a total as low as 


A new Steinway $ 
Baby Grand at 
As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price, naturally, 
must be “‘plus transportation” beyond New York and its suburbs. 
balance in 


1 O% OW DN | three years 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. If 

there is no Steinway dealer near you, write for 

information to Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 
109 West 57th Street, New York. 
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HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Penn. 


Please send me a Portfolio of Man- 
agement Bond, the lower-priced paper 
made by Hammermill men. 


Name. 


Position 





PLEASE ATTACH THIS COUPON 
TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD. 









TIME 


Hammermill ?“ 


—that's enough for me to know 


| pone you can have a lower-priced bond 
paper made by men* who know how to 
make paper to scientific standards of quality 
—why take chances with uncertain brands? 

Look for the watermark, “Management 
Bond—a Hammermill Product.” That’s your 
guarantee of satisfaction. 

Eight colors and white, in the full range 
of usual commercial weights. Your printer 
stocks Management Bond, or can get it for 
you promptly. Mail coupon for portfolio. 
*Management Bond is made by Ham- 


mermill men and Hammermill 
methods at Hoquiam, Washington. 
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discriminating taste but also better judgment. 
Has real news reached such a low ebb that you 
must resort to matters of this kind? 


NATHALIE M. THoMPKINS 
Westfield, N. J. 


Sirs: 

Apropos Senor Calles and his paternal achieve- 
ment, your treatment of the affair seems hardly 
kind, not to say Christian. 

Surely you realize that “but for the grace of 
God” most of the rest of us (possibly even the 
august editors of Time) would be in as embar- 
rassing predicaments. I mean by that: we've 
been born with cooler natures and brought up 
with sterner standards, yet who is without 
gee 

Isn’t it un-T1imeworthy to sacrifice more hon- 
orable instincts to the desire to amuse? . . | 

Time, I’m devoted to you, please don’t dis- 
appoint me! 

ELISABETH McSHERRY 

Washington, D. C. 


——— 





Rogers & Brisbane 
Sirs: 

Witness that Funnyman Rogers and News- 
hawk Brisbane both boost Aviation, the differ- 
ence in practice is that Rogers says “I’ll not ask 
you to do anything I will not do myself.” News- 
hawk Brisbane, like the preachers, says, “Do as 
I say, not as I do.” 

Rogers hops a plane and does a great thing 
for the Red Cross; Newshawk Brisbane rides a 
soft and safe Pullman and tells the world what 
he sees from the car window and it’s the same 
old bunk he has been handing out for the past 


ten years. 
B. W. TEMPLE 
Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
But many have tried to imitate the 
Brisbane touch and none_ has suc- 


| ceeded.—Eb. 











New Hampshire’s President 


Sirs: 

On p. 17, Feb. 9 issue of Time, you say “... 
it is yet true that New Hampshire, one of the 
13 Original States, has given the U. S. many a 
famed statesman. Among them, .. .” and go 


| on to list the names of Horace Greeley, Daniel 


Webster and others. 

Why omit the name of Franklin Pierce, 14th 
President of the U. S., who was born at Hills- 
borough, N. H., Nov. 23, 1804? 

M. F. Pray 


Portland, Me. 


a 





In North Carolina 


Sirs: 


Another of Trme’s well received and cheerfully 


| acknowledged mistakes. Page 13, issue of Feb. 





9, last column makes reference to J. J. Parker 
“Hoovercrat.” ’Tis not thus. Judge Parker is 
an iron bound; rock ribbed; dyed in the wool; 
etc., Republican. Our “Hoovercrat,’”’ one of the 
few left of an 86,000 majority in 1928, is Frank 
R. McNinch of Charlotte, now on the Federal 
Power Commission. Both are esteemed citizens. 
ALBERT MILMOW 
Charlotte, N. C. 








Great Alexander’s Son 


Sirs: 
Anent babies born kings, of whom you men- 


| tioned (Time, Jan. 19) Alfonso XIII, and learned 


reader Noss recalled (Time, Feb. 9) Sassanid 
Shapur II (310-379 A. D.): add a third, more 
amazing than the others, the son of Alexander the 
Great. There is no need to remind your read- 
ers that Alexander had married an Asiatic moun- 
tain princess, Roxane. Little known, however, !s 
their son, born after Alexander’s death in 323 
B. C. Emperor of the better half of the known 
world, a position he shared with Alexander’s half- 
brother, the half-wit Philip Arrhidaeus, the 
young Alexander might also expect to be deified 
like his father. He was not only born a king, 
but practically also a god. The enormous in- 
heritance proved fatal. The regents fought each 


| other, turned the empire upside down. In that 
| cock-eyed world no one was surprised when one 


of the regents quietly murdered half-wit Philip, 
Roxane, and Alexander, who was then twelve. 
In ten more years the Empire, which stretched 
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tthe ee i Fe. t’s not only because of Spud’s 
‘rank e.. 
deral 3 ae, cooler smoke,” he said, “it’s also on account 
zens. } sail 
Ww 2 of Spud’s cleaner taste. No matter if you 

smoke two packs a day, Spuds always leave 
your mouth clean and moist-cool and 

“ale comfortable. That’s great for a heavy 
— smoker like me...” 
— Heavy smoker or light smoker, ladies 
— and gentlemen ... Spud’s cooler, cleaner 
“5 . smoke is proving itself to new thousands 
— of smokers daily...showing them what it 
alf- r. 
_the ba means to be mouth-happy ... the new free- 
eified MENTHOL-COOLED , : ‘ 
king, Be dom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 
s In- 
each ¢ I G A R E T T — $ OMe : * One of those interviewed in our recent survey 
= 20 FOR 20c (U. S.)...20 FOR 30¢ (CANADA) Es amongst America’s 2,000,000 Spud smokers. 
hilip, 
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THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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SAFE MILES 
IN KELLYS proved BY 


KELLY SAFETYGRAPHS 


Mux A MINUTE SPEED? Your engine 
can do it. What if a tire blows?.....A 
quick stop. Danger ahead. Brakes hold. 
What if your tires skid?.... .. Mileage. 
You like to boast about it. What about 
SAFE mileage? Life depends on it. 

How can you be sure of Safe Miles? 
Kelly-Springfield Tires give you printed 
proof with Kelly Safetygraphs, made by a stock tire. Note the sharp- 
edge contact of the brand new Kelly tread, scientifically designed to 
give safe mileage. See how clear the sharp-edge contact of the tread 
(backed by the sturdy Kelly carcass) remains as the miles pile up— 
the printed proof that Safe Miles are delivered by Kellys during their 
notably long lives. Remember, too, the Safe Miles of Kellys cost no 
more to buy than ordinary mileage. 





@ Kelly Tires are sold exclusively through independent tire merchants. 


e Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., General Motors Building, New York City. 


A test car, racing night and day, 
thousands of miles, drove over 
carbon paper at regular stages. 
The tires printed these “carbon 
copies” of Safe Miles — Kelly 
Safetygraphs. Note the sharp- 
edge contacts of the Kelly tread, Tire worn—but you 
the printed proof of Safe Miles. @, can still see 


Slight wear—safety 
still well de- 
fined. 


WORN 


Still clear and sharp— 
safety perfectly 


evident. 





Made from actual photographs of Kelly 
Safetygraphs. © k.-s. T. co., 1931 


KELLY TIRES 
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from the Balkans to India, was fractured for 
keeps. 
STERLING Dow 
Cambridge, Mass. 








Fair 
Sirs: 

My attention has been called in the past to 
the fair and considerate way in which your pub- 
lication has treated American Legion ideals and 
objectives, and a recent article published in 
TIME concerning our organization affords me this 
occasion of sending you a word of thanks and 
appreciation. 

I am sure our Legionnaires who read True 
feel the same way, and recognize in your mag- 
azine, not only a friend of the men and women 
who served their country loyally in war, and are 
carrying on with the same spirit in peace time, 
but also, what is still more important, a policy 


| of fair dealing on questions of public interest. 


RatpuH T. O’NEIL 
National Commander 
The American Legion 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Youths of 19 
Sirs: 

I had the pleasure of hearing Randolph 
Churchill lecture this evening at the Scottish Rite 
Auditorium in San Francisco. Mr. Churchill 
stated that he is only 19 years of age, and that 
his policies and opinions have not been taken 
up by the newspapers. May I reply as another 
youth of 19—100% American—that the major 
portion of Mr. Churchill’s lecture would be com- 
mendable and invigorating news to any magazine 
or paper and would undoubtedly be a real nu- 
cleus and impetus to the younger generation of 
America. I was amazed at his audacity and in 
profound admiration of his sheer effrontery and 
bold conceptions. He is a youth, he is sincere, 
he is human and over-prone to criticism at times; 
but he was powerful. His subject was: “Eng- 
land and the British Empire,’”’ and I may say 
poor Mr. MacDonald of England is a “complete 
washout” in Mr. Churchill’s opinion.* I quite 
agree. “Why, I can’t say, but I should rather 
hear Will Rogers at any time,” says Mr. Church- 
ill. We again agree. I must confess however 
that I was abashed—actually mortified—to think 
that a youth of my own age should have been 
heard, watched and listened to all over the world 
—an English youth come to America to enlighten 
the minds of our own generation. I ask you of 
the magazine Time to accept this letter and print 
it as an open challenge to the Youths of America 
to show England what America can do—another 
youth of 19 who with all the impetuousness of 
his years and his patriotism and a prideful de- 
fender of championship to go to England and 
make the Englishmen sit up and take notice of a 
19-year-old American cousin. 

To the young men of the U. S. I say: Can we 
do it? You bet we can. Let’s try. 

Tuomas K. Crooks 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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*See Time, Feb. 23 
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FLIES... 
THERE’S NOTHING BUT 


PERFORMANCE 


WHEN A BEARING 
| 
| THAT COUNTS! 


€ Every aviator knows that *‘ Nothing is apt to cost so much as a bearing that cost so little.”’ 


Along the skyways... where chances are always much too long to 
take... where human lives and the development of a new industry 
depend upon Performance . .. the bearings invariably are SIGF. 


Men who plan and build the things that fly do not buy on price. 
Price alone means nothing up where wing-tips brush cloud-tips in 
passing. Performance is the only thing that counts. 


And so today there are more SSF Anti-Friction Bearings in use 
on aircraft and aircraft equipment than all other makes of bearings 


combined. SKF Industries, Inc., 40 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Pratt and Whitney 
Wasp Motor equipped 
with EXCSE Anti-Fric- 
tion Bearings on Ford 
Tri-Motored Plane. 


ok 


Balland Roller Bearings 


2654 
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— Warmth 


With Bryant completely automatic Gas Heating you 
don’t even order fuel. It is delivered automatically as 
required in exactly the right amount to keep your 
home at the temperature you select. + There is no 
storing of fuel, no refuse to remove, no controls to 
master. You can forget your furnace room for weeks 
at a time. * Is it any wonder that Bryant owners call 
Bryant Heating “the greatest single convenience you 
can give your home?” + The Bryant Heater & Manu- 
facturing Co., 17811 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS — 








THE PRESIDENCY 
Full Sub-Cabinet 


Last week President Hoover mustered 
his sub-Cabinet of 30 members up to full 
strength by appointing a new Assistant 
Secretary of State, a new Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury.* To James Grafton 
Rogers of Denver, Col., went the job of 
diplomacy. To Arthur Atwood Ballantine 
of New York City went the job of finance. 
Like all assistants to full-fledged Secre- 
taries they were primed to work hard and 
get small public credit for their labors. 

Both new Assistant Secretaries are 48. 
Both are corporation lawyers. Both are 
wealthy. Both like to write. Mr. Rogers’ 
knowledge of diplomacy is academic. Mr. 
Ballantine’s knowledge of finance is 
practical. 

After his Yale graduation (’o5) Mr. 
Rogers reported for the New York Sun 
for a year, returned to his native Denver 
for a law degree, married Cora May, 
daughter of James H. Peabody, famed 
Colorado Governor during the Cripple 
Creek gold rush. Enlisting for the War, 
he became a first lieutenant of artillery. 
After practicing his profession with John 
F. Shafroth, onetime Colorado Governor 
and Senator, and William V. Hodges, one- 
time G. O. P. treasurer, Mr. Rogers took 
the deanship of the University of Colo- 
rado’s Law School. Public-spirited, he 
helped Colorado taxpayers fight their 
Moffat Tunnel case, served as local presi- 
dent of the Boy Scouts, headed the State 
Bar Association. Slight in build, quiet in 
manner, conservative in dress, he enjoys 
writing amateur plays for Denver Cactus 
Club to produce (The Fire of Romance, 
The Goldenrod Lode, The Third Day). 

Born in Ohio, Mr.. Ballantine was grad- 
uated from Harvard (’04), practiced law 
in Boston. During the War he became a 
special legal adviser to the Treasury on 
the collection of War taxes, later served 
as solicitor of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Always interested in the legal- 
istic intricacies of taxation, he did special 
work for the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue. He is now a 
member of the famed Manhattan law firm 
of [Elihu] Root, Clark, Buckner, How- 
land & Ballantine, specializing in public 
service and business organization law. For 
recreation he writes scholarly articles on 
taxation for law reviews, plays hard at 
fashionable Piping Rock Club. 

@ From President Hoover “Lame Duck” 
Congressman Richard Nash Elliott last 
week got one of the best jobs in the whole 

*The sub-Cabinet is departmentally distributed 
as follows: State, 5; Treasury, 4; War, 2; 
Justice, 6; Post Office, 4; Navy, 2; Interior, 2; 
Agriculture, 1; Commerce, 2; Labor, 2. 


Federal service when he was appointed 
Assistant Controller General for a 15-year 
term at $8,000 per year.* After 14 years’ 
House service he was rewarded with this 
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Snow 
James GRAFTON ROGERS 
His plays drew cacti. 


big bright plum chiefly because, as chair- 
man of the Public Buildings Committee, 
he had scotched the old ‘pork barrel” 
method of Federal construction and inau- 
gurated the Government’s present “lump 
sum” system of public building. To him, 
too, goes much credit for the extensive 


*The controller and his assistant are by law 
given one long term, made ineligible for reap- 
pointment to insure absolute financial and po- 
litical independence. 
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housing program to beautify the Federal 
City. 

@, Touched was President Hoover by the 
case of Police Lieut. David T. McElliott 
of Great Falls, Mont. It was Officer Mc- 
Elliott’s misfortune to be convicted last 
year of an “indirect” violation of the Vol- 
stead Act for which he. was fined $100. 
Rather than pay the fine he languished in 
jail, the while appealing to the White 
House. Last week President Hoover 
granted him a full pardon, remitted his 
fine, because he had been a good police- 
man for 20 years. 

@ As a result of extra funds now being 
appropriated President Hoover announced 
that the number of men employed on Gov- 
ernment construction would rise from 150,- 
000 tO 450,000 in 30 days. 

@ In the Blue Room of the White House 
stood a black man in ceremonial attire. 
He was Dantes Bellegarde. He made a 
little speech to President Hoover. Presi- 
dent Hoover made a little speech to him. 
And black Dantes Bellegarde went on the 
State Department rolls as the duly ac- 
credited Minister to the U. S. from the 
black Republic of Haiti. 

@, Last week Representative Ulysses 
Stevens (“U. S.”) Stone of Oklahoma 
went to President Hoover, implored him 
to help eliminate nepotism from the Gov- 
ernment. He complained that many Con- 
gressmen used their clerk-hire allowance 
($3,500 per-year) to put their wives, sons, 
daughters, cousins, aunts et al. on the 
Government payroll. 

@ “A studied affront” was what blind 
Senator Thomas David Schall of Minne- 
sota said he received last week when Presi- 
dent Hoover passed over his recommenda- 
tions for a Federal judgeship, nominated 
Minneapolis’ Gunnar H. Nordbye to the 
bench. After President Hoover had re- 
jected Senator Schall’s No. 1 candidate, 
Ernest Michel, the Senator upon request 
supplied the White House with a list of 
ten alternates for the post. These, too, 
the President rejected, selecting instead a 
man whom Senator Schall averred was 
“especially undesirable” to him. The af- 
fronted Senator vowed to fight. 

@ Eighteen years ago Patrick Jay Hurley, 
national attorney for the Choctaw Nation, 
started agitation for the U. S. to compen- 
sate these Indians with millions of dollars 
for land which had greatly enhanced in 
value since it was ceded to the Govern- 
ment by treaty in 1855. This session Con- 
gress at last passed legislation for adjudica- 
tion of the claim. Much to the chagrin of 
Patrick Jay Hurley, now Secretary of 
War. President Hoover last week vetoed 
the bill on the ground that the U. S. had 
already paid for the land and its increased 
value was “the result of the efforts of our 
citizens in building this Nation.” 
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Hoover Halfway 


This week Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st 
President of the U. S., stood at the half- 
way mark in his first and perhaps last 
term. Behind him lay two years of the 
hardest work this hard-working man had 
ever done, of noisy quarreling with a can- 
tankerous Congress, of heartbreaking eco- 
nomic misfortune, of a blighting natural 
curse, of a gradual loss of popular favor. 
Ahead of him lay a rocky road to 1932 
when he would either vindicate himself by 
renomination and re-election or go into the 
discard of defeat as a presidential failure. 

Two years in the White House have 
greyed his hair, accentuated the pastiness 
of his complexion, deepened the lines in 
his round boyish face, so easy to carica- 
ture, so hard to paint. He has worked off 
15 lb. of fat. His health has been unin- 
terruptedly good, thanks to a stern phys- 
ical routine. Two dozen months of the 
White House spotlight were enough to 
generate an embryonic halo about the 
head of Calvin (‘“Weaned-on-a-pickle” ) 
Coolidge, a previously insignificant poli- 
tician who had cautiously climbed the 
Massachusetts “escalator.” Two dozen 
months of spotlight put completely in the 
shadow Herbert Hoover’s world-significant 
career, and robbed him of whatever senti- 
ment had been attached to his name. 
Losing faith in the Press, he has come 
to think of himself as a martyr in a hair 
shirt, misunderstood and misinterpreted 
by the People. 

As impossible of fair historical evalua- 
ation is his two-year record as was the 
battle of Gettysburg at noon on the sec- 
ond day. Like other Presidents, he has 
been unmercifully berated by his oppo- 
nents; like them also, he has had his fair 
share of shouting supporters. Last week 
in the House New York’s fire-eating little 
Representative Loring Black voiced the 
extreme Democratic view when he de- 
clared: “The outstanding accomplishment 
of this Administration was a successful 
assault on Webster’s dictionary. . . . As 
Lincoln split rails, Hoover split hairs. . . . 
He would make mad faces at Congress 
and then send [Secretary] Walter New- 
ton over to say he didn’t mean it... . 
He compromised everything, the country, 
Congress, his party and himself. For a 
while the people thought the seat of Gov- 
ernment was at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital.* 
As the Harding Administration gave 
America the era of ‘official dishonesty,’ 
Hoover has given us the age of ‘intellec- 
tual dishonesty.’” A typical Republican 
defense of the President was made the 
week before by Representative Franklin 
Fort who declared the party had given the 
country “the best-trained economic mind 
that ever came to the chair in the man 
who never failed, Herbert Hoover.” 

Far away in the President’s recollection 
seemed the start of his climb to the White 
House. In retrospect the years as Secre- 
tary of Commerce were placidity itself. 
The Mississippi flood of 1927 furnished 
the immediate drama necessary to begin 
Hooverizing for the Republican nomina- 


*The Government’s Institution for the insane 
in Washington. 





tion. So easily were Hoover delegates to the 
Kansas City Convention rounded up that 
the slogan “Who But Hoover?” became 
irresistible logic, vanquished the “allies” 
(Watson, Curtis, Lowden et al) before the 
voting began. The Secretary of Commerce 
was nominated on the first ballot. 

The campaign was a nightmare for the 
shy, beaverish Hoover who hates crowds, 
strangers, speechmaking,  gladhanding, 
backslapping. Gritting his teeth behind a 
sickly smile, he went through it with the 
help of the blundering Work, the under- 
cover Mann, the flaming Willebrandt, the 
thundering Borah, the uprighteous Hughes. 
With upturned eyes he ignored the tem- 
pestuous issue of Religion breaking at his 
feet. On Prohibition he said nothing. 
He preached a gospel of “American indi- 
vidualism,” promised a “job for every 
man,” grew rhapsodic over “the home,” 
vowed that only his election could per- 
petuate Republican prosperity. One might 
have thought he was running against thin 
air for all the notice he took of the ener- 
getic, loud-speaking, issue-raising, far- 
traveling Brown Derby. His cautious 
banal campaign was unsatisfying to those 
citizens who prefer a direct discussion of 
immediate issues to a lofty dissertation 
on the abstractions of American idealism. 

The Hoover canvass closed with a tri- 
umphal trip across the continent to vote 
at his Palo Alto home—a formality new 
to the Republican candidate. There he 
received the returns which, by the greatest 
electoral college majority in U. S. history, 
transformed Nominee Hoover into Presi- 
dent-elect Hoover. Tears of joy and glad- 
ness coursed down his plump cheeks under 
the California stars. Next came the South 
American goodwill trip, a prelude of 
grandeur during which Mr. Hoover tasted 
the sweets of sovereignty. Back in the 
U. S. he busied himself with Cabinet car- 
pentry in Florida, fidgeted impatiently. 
And then that cold, rainy March 4, 1920, 
on the front steps of the Capitol— 

Rarely if ever had a President taken the 
oath of office with public expectation of 
great achievements whipped to a higher 
pitch. President Hoover had been ex- 
tolled as the Superman whose engineering 
genius would reform and elevate the Art 
of Government. Advertised for Washing- 
ton was a New Era. With the Press 
trumpeting welcomes and high hope, with 
a Cabinet substantial though not excep- 
tional, President Hoover took his new job 
with a rush of enthusiasm. He stifled a 
Mexican revolution with an arms embargo. 
He moved to conserve oil on the public 


domain. He banished the hypocritical 
“Official Spokesman” from the White 
House. He summoned a special session 


of Congress to deal with farm relief and 
tariff revision. He exhorted the People 
to war against Crime. He began to ap- 
point expert commissions to solve tough 
old problems. Everybody was _ heartily 
with him, as they are with most Presi- 
dents, during this “honeymoon” period of 
his Administration. 

But an alert, active President cannot 
long avoid trouble. President Hoover’s 
first came within two months of his in- 
auguration. As part of Farm Relief, the 





Senate wanted an export debenture. Bold 
and self-confident, President Hoover 
scotched this subsidy plan, won much 
public applause. He, said his friends, 
would show the Senate who was master. 
Nevertheless, that first victory cost Presi- 
dent Hoover the friendship and support of 
Senator Borah and the Insurgents. A 
breach in the G. O. P. was then opened 
that gapes wider than ever today. 


Political ineptitude in Herbert Hoover 
was one thing the country had been loudly 
warned about—but in the summer of Pros- 
perity neither leaders nor masses gave a 
fig for statecraft. The tariff fight first 
made this deficiency glaringly plain. The 
President had called for “limited revision” 
but had miscalculated the greedy demands 
upon his own party from industrialists for 
top-notch rates. Their pressure soon put 
Congress clean out of White House con- 
trol. President Hoover was begged to use 
his leadership to get the tariff measure out 
of the ditch. At first he refused and later 
his half-hearted attempts were futile. For 
fumbling with this prime issue Democrats 
opened a fierce barrage upon him which, 
right or wrong, impressed the country. 
Loss of public prestige began with this 
tariff fight when the President could not 
make up his mind whether he was for high 
or low rates. When the bill, mired for a 
year, finally reached the White House in 
June 1930, he signed it holding his nose. 
To a friend immediately thereafter he 
said despairingly over the telephone: “I 
wish somebody would give me a good job 
as a butler.” 

A storm from another quarter swept 
over President Hoover and blackened his 
political sky when the stockmarket crashed 
in November 1929. Quick to sense its 
awful import, he set elaborately to work 
to stave off its full consequences. He 
summoned industrialists, bankers, railmen, 
union workers to the White House, got 
their pledges of co-operation. He estab- 
lished committees and commissions. To 
the public he recommended “that good old 
word—work.” He cut the income tax to 
stimulate business. He ordered public 
construction accelerated to provide more 
jobs. He announced: ‘We have re-estab- 
lished confidence” and _ predicted the 
“worst will be over in 60 days.” Now 
derided for what he said, he may be given 
great credit by social and economic his- 
tory for what he did. 

The “worst,” however, was not over in 
60 days or 60 weeks. Millions became 
jobless. Industry was almost at a stand- 
still. President Hoover’s political prestige 
was as depressed as the country itself. 

Then, as if in some Greek tragedy, Na- 
ture followed the mood of human error 
and smote the President a staggering blow 
in 1930. Drought, the worst in U. S. his- 
tory, came like fire to the Mississippi 
Valley. The President had made a great 
name for himself as a disaster expert and 
here was a major catastrophe from above 
for him to work on. Last August he pre- 
dicted that the full effects of the Drought 
would not be felt until this winter, or- 
ganized another commission, waited to see 
what would happen. When his prediction 
came true, he was in the midst of a catch- 
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as-catch-can bout with Congress over 
Drought relief funds. Belatedly he mobi- 
lized the Red Cross, bitterly accused the 
Senate of “playing politics with human 
misery,” finally compromised on food 
Joans. 

President Hoover came into office with 
all the earmarks of a Dry, after beating 
the Sidewalks of New York. His original 
position was that Prohibition was only an 
item in the larger problem of Crime and 
Law. To this end he appointed in May 
1929, the National Commission on Law 
Enforcement & Law Observance. Delib- 
erately avoided was all mention of liquor 
when he put it to work. By the device of 
this commission he was able to hold Pro- 
hibition at arms length from the White 
House until last January. Then it sub- 
mitted its final report which showed that 
a majority of its membership favored a 
Change. President Hoover virtually swept 
the report into the wastebasket by a ring- 
ing Dry declaration which repudiated the 
Commission’s work and slammed the door 
on any liberalization of the 18th Amend- 
ment. Despite whispered explanations 
and apologies from his aides, for all prac- 
tical purposes he cast his political lot with 
the Drys for 1932. 

Because every President must have able 
and loyal aides, President Hoover in 1929 
gathered around him a group of men he 
called ‘new patriots,” because they gave 
up good private jobs for Federal service. 
Chairman Alexander Legge of the Farm 
Board was the shining example. But be- 
fore long the supply of “new patriots” 
ran out and President Hoover was com- 
pelled to pick run-of-the-mill applicants. 
He created a good impression when he 
sent Charles Gates Dawes to the Court of 
St. James’s and then spoiled it by a suc- 
cession of appointments which he himself 
probably did not regard as much better 
than average. 

President Hoover’s two years in the 
White House have not been politically 
happy. Claudius Hart Huston, his hand- 
picked chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, was removed by his 
party for stockgambling on lobby funds. 
Dry little Simeon Davison Fess, his suc- 
cessor, mangled last year’s G. O. P. cam- 
paign so grievously that what little Con- 
gressional support the White House had 
was wiped out by the November elections. 
After March 4, President Hoover will be 
confronted by a new and serious menace 
in the form of the 72nd Congress from 
which, lacking a working Republican ma- 
jority, he may anticipate only more rows, 
more obstruction, more criticism. To com- 
pound his other troubles he was compelled 
to watch his Farm Board speculate in the 
open wheat market contrary to his pledge 
of no “Government buying or selling or 
price-fixing.” The Depression played such 
hob with the Treasury’s finances that a 
Republican Administration is on the brink 
of its first big post-War deficit ($500,000,- 
000). Increased taxes are inevitable. In- 
ternationally the President sought a five- 
power treaty for naval reduction and had 
to take a three-power treaty for naval 
limitation which will cost the U. S. $500,- 
000,000 to build up to. 
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As if real troubles were not aplenty, 
there falls across the White House a 
shadow cast by a sharp-nosed little man 
who lives happily and writes profitably in 
Northampton, Mass.* Herbert Hoover 
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dniernational 
CALVIN COOLIDGE’S 
. shadow falls. 


and Calvin Coolidge were never good 
friends. Unforgotten and unforgiven was 
President Coolidge’s statement that of 
course he would not make his Secretary 
of Commerce Secretary of State. When 
President Hoover was proclaiming the 
Treaty of Paris in 1929 Citizen Coolidge 
returned to Washington to participate in 
the ceremony, summoned newsmen, gave 
an interview about himself as a “public 
character,” played inferentially on the fact 
that the White House Chief Usher’s name 
is also Hoover, stole the show. Again at 
the American Legion convention in Boston 
last October the Coolidge reception was 
louder and more spontaneous than that of 
the President of the U. S. 

Loyal Hoover friends may well feel that 
the popular comparison of the two Presi- 
dents is manifestly unjust. They might 
say that if ever a President had fair 
weather sailing in which to do a big con- 
structive job of statecraft it was Calvin 
Coolidge, but that in retrospect his Ad- 
ministration is astonishingly barren of 
permanent achievement. They might say 
that, with pious platitudes on his thin lips, 
President Coolidge capitalized on Pros- 
perity, rode its inflationary waves to an 
enormous popularity. They might; but for 
obvious reasons, they cannot. They must 
bear in bitterness the growth of the 
Coolidge legend. 

With President Hoover, Legend has 
worked quite differently. He suffers today 
from the “superman” publicity which built 
him up far beyond the probable level of 
human performance. Two years have de- 
stroyed the Hoover legend, and still ob- 
scured from public sight, is the more 


News, Va., Mrs. 
Dollar liner the 


*Last week at Newport 
Coolidge christened a new 
President Coolidge. 






authentic picture: a high-minded, able, in- 
dustrious, conscientious individual who is 
devoted to his country, to the art of 
Government, to children. His irrational 
effort to divorce government from politics 
explains many of his difficulties, and is, as 
was predicted in 1928, his most serious 
defect as President. For, although he 
calls government an art, he doggedly con- 
tinues to act as if it were a science. 

More remote than ever from the Plain 
People, Herbert Clark Hoover still has un- 
bounded faith in himself and the ultimate 
justification of his own policies and 
methods. What gives him courage and 
turns his face hopefully toward the future 
is the certain knowledge that better eco- 
nomic times will bring him better political 
times. Well within the realm of possibility 
—in fact most Republicans count on it— 
is a mighty upturn toward prosperity 
which will blot out the President’s mis- 
fortunes and missteps of 1930-31 and re- 
store him, sobered from his bout with 
adversity, to the peaks of popularity in 
time for the 1932 election. 

The Hoover Cabinet of 1931: 

State—Henry Lewis Stimson of New 
York. 

Treasury—Andrew William Mellon of 
Pennsylvania. 

War—Patrick Jay Hurley of Oklahoma. 

Justice—William DeWitt Mitchell of 
Minnesota. 

Post Office—Walter Folger Brown of 
Ohio. 

Navy—Charles Francis Adams of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Interior—Ray Lyman Wilbur of Cali- 
fornia. 

Agriculture—Arthur Mastick Hyde of 
Missouri. 

Commerce—Robert Patterson Lamont 
of Illinois. 

Labor—William Nuckles Doak of Vir- 
ginia. 

U. S. Ambassadors today (all appointed 
by President Hoover) : 

Cuba—Harry Frank Guggenheim. 

France—Walter Evans Edge. 

Germany—Frederic Moseley Sackett. 

Great Britain—Charles Gates Dawes. 

Italy—John Work Garrett. 

Japan—William Cameron Forbes. 

Mexico—Joshua Reuben Clark Jr. 

Peru—Fred Morris Dearing. 

Poland—John North Willys. 

Spain—Irwin Boyle Laughlin. 

Miscellaneous appointments by Presi- 
dent Hoover: 

Chief Justice of U. S—Charles Evans 
Hughes. 

Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
—Owen Josephus Roberts. 

Tariff Commission Chairman—Henry 
Prather Fletcher. 

Solicitor General of the U. S——-Thomas 
Day Thacher. 

Civil Service Commission President— 
Thomas Edward Campbell. 

Chief of Staff, U. S. A—General Doug- 
las MacArthur. 

Chief of Naval Operations—Admiral 
William Veazil Pratt. 

Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
—Eugene Meyer Jr. 
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THE CONGRESS 


Clock 


Working days left: 7. Essential bills to 
enact if a special session is to be avoided: 
2. Essential bills enacted last week: 7. 


House Work Done. The House of 
Representatives last week: 
@ Passed the Second Deficiency Appro- 
priation Bill—last of eleven supply meas- 
ures; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Adopted (216-to-153) a Muscle Shoals 
conference report whereby the Govern- 
ment would operate the power plant, 
lease the fertilizer factory; sent it to the 
Senate. 
@ Adopted a resolution to quash im- 
peachment charges against U. S. District 
Judge Harry Bennett Anderson of Ten- 
nessee. 
@ Passed a bill to broaden the Treasury’s 
tariff embargo power against goods or raw 
materials produced by convict, forced or 
indentured labor; sent it to the Senate. 


Senate Work Done. The Senate of 
the U. S. last week: 
@ Adopted conference reports on the 
Treasury & Post Office ($1,083,000,000), 
War ($445,000,000), Agriculture ($215,- 
000,000), District of Columbia ($45,000,- 
000), Legislative ($27,000,000), State, 
Justice, Commerce & Labor ($138,000,- 
000) and independent offices ($1,052,- 
000,000) appropriation bills; sent all 
seven to the President. 
@ Adopted (55-to-28) the Muscle Shoals 
conference report; sent it to the Presi- 
dent. 
@ Passed a $358,000,000 naval appropria- 
tion bill; sent it to conference. 
@ Passed (72-to-12) the Bonus Loan Bill; 
sent it to the President (see col. 2). 
@ Appointed John William Davis as spe- 
cial counsel to prosecute its ouster suit 
against the Federal Power Commission. 
@ Passed a bill for a board to adjudicate 
claims arising from the Government’s 
Mediterranean fruit fly eradication cam- 
paign in Florida; sent it to the House. 
@ Passed a bill to reinstate at the Naval 
Academy two midshipmen dismissed for 
bringing girls into the mess hall; sent it 
to the House. 
@ Rejected by the unanimous vote of its 
Foreign Relations Committee a _ treaty 
with Canada for scenic preservation at 
Niagara Falls because of its private water 
power provisions. 
@ Passed a bill to authorize construc- 
tion of $20,877,000 new veterans’ hospi- 
tals; sent it to the House. 
@ Adopted (55-to-28) the Muscle Shoals 
conference report forwarded by the 
House; sent it to the President. 


Balanced 


Last week the 72nu House ot Repre- 
sentatives was restored to its original post- 
election balance of 218 Republicans, 216 
Democrats and one Farmer-Laborite when 
Brooklyn, N. Y. voters filled two Demo- 
cratic congressional vacancies by the spe- 
cial election of Democrats Matthew 
O'Malley and Stephen Rudd. 


Battle of the Bonus 


On the main street of Homer, IIl., one 
night last week War veterans burned a 
stuffed figure. On it hung the label: 
ANDY MELLON. That was what 
Homer’s ex-soldiery thought of a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury who had dared op- 
pose legislation in Congress to up their 
Bonus loans. 

Simultaneously in Washington President 
Hoover was receiving from a Congress 
afire with hostility and defiance H. R. 
17054, a bill to increase the loan value of 
veterans’ adjusted service certificates 
from 224% to 50% (TIME, Feb. 23). On 
the advice of the same Homer-incinerated 
Andy Mellon, he prepared to return it 
unapproved to Congress with a full ex- 
planation of his veto reasons. 

Last week’s Battle of the Bonus be- 
tween the White House and the Capitol 
was a fast-moving drama of legislation. 
The President was against it, financially, 
economically, morally. But that greatest 
of political bugaboos, the “soldier vote,” 
had stampeded an overwhelming majority 
of Senators and Representatives toward 
H. R. 17054, regardless of their private 
judgment. Fortnight ago the House had 
rammed the measure through by a 363-to- 
37 vote. Last week came the Senate’s 
turn to show its disdain of White House 
opinions. 

While H. R. 17054 was still before the 
Senate Finance Committee for perfunctory 
consideration, President Hoover did an 
extraordinary thing that foreshadowed his 
veto. He wrote an informal but public 
letter to Chairman Reed Smoot listing his 
objections to the bill, warning Congress 
that the bill would retard prosperity by 
placing an additional burden on the credit 
and business of the country. 

The Hoover warning was almost hooted 
in the Finance Committee which reported 
(13-to-3) H. R. 17054 unchanged to the 
Senate. There, before galleries packed 
with noisy veterans, the bill came up for 
six hours debate. Its supporters said noth- 
ing that had not already been said many 
times. Typical pro-Bonus argument by 
New York’s expansive Copeland: “In the 
country a man can get out and catch an 
old rooster, parboil him and, with a few 
turnips, get along well enough but when 
poverty comes to my city there is nothing 
to eat but the sidewalks of New York.” 

The high point of bonus opposition 
came in a speech by Pennsylvania’s slight, 
drawn-faced Republican Senator David 
Aiken Reed, A. E. F. Major of Artillery, 
family friend of Andrew Mellon and fel- 
low-Pittsburgher. With shoulders humped, 
intense voice rasping, Senator Reed ham- 
mered away. But as he expected, his 
words changed not a single ballot. By the 
impressive vote of 72-to-12 the Senate 
passed H. R. 17054. Not one Democrat 
voted against it. The twelve anti-Bonus 
Republicans were: Borah, Fess, Goff, 
Hastings, Hebert, Metcalf, Morrow, 
Moses, Phipps, Reed, Smoot, Walcott. 

Since less than ten days of the present 
Congress remained, the President might 
have killed the bill simply by doing noth- 
ing about it. Fearful that the President 
would take advantage of this constitutional 


technicality to kill the measure without 
giving Congress another chance to vote on 
it, Michigan’s stubborn Senator Couzens 
announced that he would filibuster against 
all important legislation until President 
Hoover acted. This would force the Presi- 
dent to convene the next Congress on 
March 4 in order to get money to carry 
on the Government. The Couzens tactics 
brought the Senate almost to a standstill. 
Alarmed, Senator Reed telephoned the 
White House, broke the jam with the dec- 
laration: “The President has authorized 
me to say that it is his intention to return 
the bonus bill to Congress the middle of 
next week with a message giving his 
reasons for a veto.” 

With such enormous pro-Bonus major- 
ities in the House and the Senate, the 
over-riding of the President’s veto was 
anticipated as a matter of course. 


JUDICIARY 


“Complete Non Sequitur” 


High ran the hopes of the Wets last 
December when U. S. District Court 
Judge William Clark, at Newark, N. J., 
handed down a decision that the 18th 
Amendment was invalid. Judge Clark, in 
quashing an indictment brought against 
one William Sprague for transporting a 
truck load of beer, had contended that the 
18th Amendment should have been ratified 
by State conventions (representing the 
People) rather than by State legislatures 
(Time, Dec. 29). Last week it was the 
Drys’ turn for jubilance. Acting for the 
U. S. Supreme Court, speaking before a 
courtroom crowded but orderly, tall, be- 
spectacled Associate Justice Owen Jo- 
sephus Roberts reversed the decision of 
Judge Clark. 

The decision of the Supreme Court to 
uphold the 18th Amendment was unani- 
mous.* It observed that Judge Clark 
based his conclusions on two articles of 
the Constitution: 1) Article V, which pro- 
vides that amendments, to be valid, must 
be ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States or by conventions in 
three-fourths of the States as proposed by 
Congress; (2) Article X, which gives the 
States or the people those powers not 
definitely delegated to the U. S. by the 
Constitution nor “prohibited by it to the 
States.” 

Having thus reviewed the Clark opin- 
ion, the Supreme Court concluded: 

“Appellees assert . . . that the People 
reserved to themselves powers over their 
personal liberty and that the legislatures 
are not competent to enlarge the powers 
of the Federal Government in that be- 
| 

“But the argument is a complete non 
sequitur... . [Article V] is a grant of 
authority by the People to Congress, and 
not to the U. S. . . . Unless and until the 
article be changed by amendment, Con- 
gress must function as the delegated agent 
of the People in the choice of the method 
of ratification.” 


*Chief Justice Hughes had withdrawn from 
the case, holding that his having filed a brief 
in a previous Prohibition case disqualified him 
from participating. 
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ARMY & NAVY 
Fleet Problem 12 


(See front. cover) 

Three weeks ago David Sinton 
(“Dave”) Ingalls, 32-year-old Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Air, bounced 
out of his Washington swivel chair, 
climbed into a high-speed naval plane, 
went streaking away to another great 
war which commanded his intense and 
invariably enthusiastic attention last week. 
In 1917 this same active, able scion 
of a rich Ohio family had left his freshman 
class at Yale to join the U. S. Naval Air 
Service. Attached to the British near 
Dunkerque on the Channel, he downed six 
German planes, won three prized medals 
for bravery. He came home a boy of 19 
and the U. S. Navy’s one and only ace. 
The “war” to which he flew this year was 
the Navy’s annual game off Panama in 
the Pacific. 

What interested Assistant Secretary In- 
galls in this mimic sea battle, what made 
his swivel chair doubly uncomfortable in 
the Navy Department, was the fact that 
for the first time Naval strategists had so 
arranged their war problem that the full 
defensive power of aircraft would be truly 
tested. One side was made top-heavy with 
sea armament; the other’s strength was in 
the air. At stake was everything “Dave” 
Ingalls had worked and talked and planned 
for during his two years in office. 

As he flew down Florida, hopped to Ja- 
maica, crossed the Caribbean to the Canal 
Zone—everywhere the favorite guest at 
most important dinners—the Navy’s 
forces were converging in the tropics. Be- 
fore them was Fleet Problem 12. East- 
ward across the Pacific steamed a sup- 
posedly hostile fleet composed of nine bat- 
tleships, an aircraft carrier (U.S.S. Lang- 
ley) with 4o planes, three “treaty” cruis- 
ers, swarms of miscellaneous craft. With 
them were coming transports bearing 50,- 
ooo soldiers, hundreds of crated airplanes. 
Their aim’ was to effect a landing on the 
Central American coast, set up their 
planes, smash the Panama Canal. Sharp 
eyes could easily have identified Rear- 
Admiral Frank Herman Schofield aboard 
the battleship California as the commander 
of this Black enemy fleet. 

At Balboa lay the Blue defensive squad- 
ron under Vice Admiral Arthur Lee Wil- 
lard aboard the Arkansas, only battleship 
in the line. To him had been assigned 
seven light cruisers, 22 destroyers, the 
giant aircraft carriers Lexington and Sara- 
toga, a flock of submarines, the dirigible 
Los Angeles (used for the first time by in- 
ternational consent in war games). To 
drive the Black fleet back from a 1,000- 
mile jungle-fringed coast line Admiral Wil- 
lard relied chiefly on a force of 225 battle 
planes. 

_ Assistant Secretary Ingalls’ immediate 
interest was the part as an air scout to be 
played by the Los Angeles which he 
boarded to observe the maneuvers. In 
her performance he saw a vital experi- 
ment which would influence the Navy’s 
whole policy on lighter-than-aircraft de- 
velopment. Said he: “We know the Los 
Angeles will never be effective as a war 


instrument. If she does not show up very 
well we won't be surprised but if she is 
able to do anything, we'll be tickled to 
death.” 

One midnight last week the battle was 
on when Washington flashed a “state of 





A Wide World 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF CHASE 


To Ingalls: “Youwre sunk!” 


war” warning to the Blue fleet. With lights 
out and radio silent it moved across the 
Gulf of Panama in search of the enemy. 
The Blue’s eagle-eyed destroyers were in 
the lead, the Los Angeles overhead and 
flagship Arkansas in the rear. Fanwise 
the Blue spread itself out protectively up 
and down the coast. At sunrise 36 hours 
later, scouting planes made their first con- 
tact with the Black fleet moving shoreward 
in two sections. The old Arkansas, with 
the heat 133° in her engine room, vainly 
chased three hostile cruisers who shipped 
out of range at 32 knots. At dusk another 
heavy Black column was sighted and 
viciously attacked by light sea craft in a 
night engagement. They completely de- 
molished the flying deck of the Black’s 
Langley, thus gaining for the Blues undis- 
puted air control. Thereafter, fighting re- 
solved itself into a series of disjointed en- 
gagements. 

Just after the Los Angeles with As- 
sistant Secretary Ingalls aboard had made 
an important “spot,” a dozen Black planes 
whizzed down upon her, riddled her silvery 
sides. “You’re sunk! Pleasant voyages,” 
flashed the umpire’s crisp radio to the 
dirigible which thereafter was forced out 
of the game. In theory the Hoover Cab- 
inet had lost its most gallant junior mem- 
ber in the wastes of the Pacific. 

As the four-day battle was ending by 
prearrangement the Arkansas was hit by 
a torpedo and went to the bottom. Sinking, 
Admiral Willard flashed command of the 
Blue fleet to Admiral Reeves aboard the 
Saratoga. 

With not one of the 140 ships engaged 
lost and not one of the 35,900 officers and 
men scratched, the fleets returned to Pan- 
ama for a post-mortem of their encounter. 


A final verdict had still to be rendered by 
Admiral Jehu Valentine Chase, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all U. S. fleets, who, 
aboard the flagship Texas, umpired the 
war game with the assistance of a score 
of rear-admirals. 

Unwilling to await the Navy’s decision, 
lay observers awarded the victory to the 
Blue forces whose aircraft had so dam- 
aged the Black ships that no effective 
landing was possible. Admiral Schofield’s 
transports had been cut to bits; the decks 
of his battleships were shambles from air- 
bombs; his cruisers were barely afloat. 

David Ingalls was overjoyed. His air- 
craft had beaten off battleships, saved. the 
Canal, proved their worth. The perform- 
ance of the Los Angeles so exceeded his 
expectations that he enthusiastically 
radioed the Navy Department in Washing- 
ton that the necessity for continued de- 
velopment of lighter-than-aircraft had 
been conclusively proved. He contended 
that the “spot” the dirigible had made 
was important enough to justify her— 
and his—sacrifice. 


David Sinton Ingalls has a genius for 
environment—its selection and exploita- 
tion. He began by being born well, in 
Cleveland. His mother was the daughter 
of the late rich Charles Phelps Taft of 
Cincinnati and the niece of the late Chief 
Justice. His father is a vice president of 
New York Central R. R. He proceeded 
to St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
where he quickly developed a dashing 
stellar proficiency in hockey, a major St. 
Paul’s sport. Here first his squinty smile, 
his shock of dark hair and high-pitched 
Taftian chuckle began to add up to that 
most imponderable of qualities, “Popu- 
larity.” 

Home from the War, he immersed him- 
self in Yale and emerged a campus idol. 
Yale done, he went to Harvard, studied 
harder than he had ever previously found 
necessary and emerged a_ sufficiently 
learned lawyer. Thence to his native 
Cleveland where he lived as if no other 
city existed. He had by this time married 
Louise Harkness (Standard Oil heiress) 
who has borne him three daughters. A 
clerk in the famed law firm of Squire, 
Sanders & Dempsey, he argued small jury 
cases in court as intensely as if they had 
been national issues. With great personal 
enthusiasm he invested in various local 
enterprises and took with grave responsi- 
bility a big local bank directorship. He 
bought a modest estate in green, pretty, 
outlying Chagrin Valley and took to horse 
—polo-wise (fox-hunting was a trifle 
slow). For years he never touched air- 
plane. Nor did it occur to him to travel 
to Europe. There was plenty of work, 
fun, people in Cleveland. 

But his environment did widen. First 
it was the State of Ohio when he went 
to the Legislature. Something had to be 
done about aviation, now a public mat- 
ter. So David Ingalls took once more to 
the air. The State adopted his aviation 
code in one magnificent sweep. Next, it 
was the Nation, when, in the first fort- 
night of the Hoover Administration he 
was called to be Assistant Secretary of 
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the Navy for Air. More exactly, this new 
environment is the Nation’s Navy, for 
David Ingalls does not scatter his atten- 
tion. All the force of his irresistible en- 
thusiasm is given to the particular team 
he is playing on. Believing that Army 
Aviation (directed by his Yale and War- 
time friend, Frederick Trubee Davison) 
had received more than its share of pub- 
lic support, he immediately set out to 
equal the score. 

He traveled about the country making 
speeches. He sent a great airfleet to dem- 
onstrate over New York and New Eng- 
land last year. He went before Congress, 
won its favor, got larger appropriations 
for his service. He pushed the Navy’s 
technical development, argued for more 
dirigibles. Result: Naval aeronautics to- 
days stands higher, in efficiency, effective- 
ness and popular esteem, than ever before. 

Anything David Ingalls does must be 
done much better than the average. He 
does not always come up to this standard. 
He plays first-class bridge, but has to 
acknowledge with a touch of pain that his 
chess is not so good. 

Intense desire to excel plus artless pop- 
ularity is a rare combination. With it and 
with much besides, Assistant Secretary 
Ingalls is regarded by Elder Republicans 
as the kind of energetic, intelligent young 
man of whom the G. O. P. can make good 
use In years to come. 


CRIME 


The Capone Week 


At South Bend, Ind., Major General 
Smedley Darlington Butler U. S. M. C., 
just back in the Government’s good graces 
after having branded Prime Minister Mus- 
solini of Italy a hit-&-run driver (Tre, 
Feb. 9 et seg.), told the Knife & Fork 
Club: “When public opinion is aroused, 
Al Capone will go back to Italy—but I 
can’t talk about Italy. God help anyone 
who gets in the way of public opinion, for 
I know.” He then proceeded to explain 
how “any police force can clean any city 
in 24 hours if the Mayor and City Govern- 
ment want it done.” 

Two days later Alphonse Capone issued 
on tinted stationery from his Miami for- 
tress a lofty reply to General Butler. 
Wrote he: “The General is ill-informed. 
He should know the laws of this country 
protect an American-born citizen and pre- 
vent the deportation of anyone who, like 
myself, was born in this country. General 
Butler says I am a criminal. The only 
charge that I know of, or any law abiding 
authorities know of, is of my being charged 
with vagrancy. 

“T have been feeding between 2,500 and 
3.200 people daily in Chicago for the last 
six months. If this is the act of a vagrant, 
I want to be classed as one. I leave the 
American people to judge between General 
Butler and myself. I am satisfied to abide 
by their verdict.” 

If Citizen Capone had forgotten another 
old charge against him Judge Wilkerson 
of Chicago’s Federal Court had not. Sum- 
moned before a Federal Grand Jury two 
years ago, Mr. Capone had remained in 


Miami, pleaded illness, gone to horseraces. 
Last week he was ordered to appear in 
Chicago Federal Court to answer a con- 
tempt charge. ; 

Back to Chicago went Citizen Capone 
by swift and stealthy air jumps. He ar- 
rived in time for this week’s bitter mayoral 
primary election in which he and his ac- 
tivities had become a hot campaign issue 
between Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill’’) 
Thompson and Judge John Homer Lyle, 
candidates for the Republican nomination. 
Ducking out of sight into his underworld, 
he supervised his “political interests” while 
in the upperworld sheriffs were deputized, 
American Legionaries recruited to preserve 
order. Judge Lyle challenged the police 
to serve his vagrancy warrant on Capone 
as the city’s No. 1 Public Enemy. 

Assuming the national chairmanship of 
the Anti Gang Rule League, new and ob- 
scure crime prevention organization, Car- 
toonist Percy Lee Crosby (Skippy), took 
a sling shot at gangdom’s Goliath. Said 
Chairman Crosby, famed for his personal 
newspaper advertisements against Prohibi- 
tion (Time, Feb. 16): “If invited, I will 
go to Chicago to meet Al Capone in his 
own territory, without gun permit or 
bodyguard.” 

Meanwhile in Detroit the police banned 
the sale of Life of Al Capone, X Marks 
the Spot, Al Capone On the Spot. 


A 


In New York 

There was only one noteworthy murder 
in Chicago last week. Albert B. Cour- 
chene, longtime city plumbing inspector, 
was shot down by machine gunners as he 
stood on the sidewalk directing two 
plumbers in a basement. And Walter 
Stevens, whom police called the “Dean of 
Chicago gunmen,” died at the age of 70 
from pneumonia. It might have been a 
dull period for the nation’s crime re- 
porters had not the scene of gangland’s 
Armageddon shifted 973 mi. eastward to 
the sidewalks of New York. At the end of 
the week these violent and criminal hap- 
penings were recorded: 
@ Early one morning the body of Frank 
Marco, alias Callahan, gunman, hi-jacker, 
was found in a mid-town gutter. He was 
suspected of killing Tony Lombardo, one- 
time head of Chicago’s Unione Siciliano. 
Gangster Marco was shot seven times, his 
head hacked with a meat cleaver. His 
wife Yvonne, once married to Crooner 
Harry Richman (onetime suitor of Cine- 
mactress Clara Bow), disappeared when 
police stupidly notified her by telephone 
of Gangster Marco’s demise. 
q@ Three armed robbers entered a sth 
Avenue jeweler’s office, took $8,000 worth 
of diamonds, then, frightened, fled pre- 
cipitately. An alarm brought roo police- 
men and detectives to surround the build- 
ing. Two of the thieves were apprehended. 
One was Roy H. Sloane, onetime boy 
prodigy of Carnegie School of Technology 
and Columbia University, who was sen- 
tenced five years ago to serve ten years in 
Sing Sing for an automobile theft. Prodigy 
Sloane studied law in prison, argued his 
way out, has been at liberty nine weeks. 
@ In a small East Side hotel, Al Wagner, 


minor racketeer and dope peddler, was ex- 
ecuted. Earlier in the day his brother Abe, 
head of an alcohol ring, had been fired 
upon. 

@ John (“Aces”) Mazza, 20, petty gang- 
ster, was murdered in front of an eastside 
Manhattan cafeteria. In his pocket was 
found a printed invocation: St. Joseph, 
Patron Of A Happy Death, Protect Me. 
@, The body of John Franzione, who with 
four companions killed a detective last 
July and later squealed on them, was 
found on a Bronx refuse heap. 

@, Two detectives followed two gunmen 
into a saloon on Lexington Avenue. The 
gunmen held the place up, shot it out with 
the detectives. Fatalities: Gunman Albert 
Checchia and Detective Christopher W. 
Shueing, whose father received the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor for rescue work 
when the Steamer General Slocum burned 
in the East River in 1904 with the loss of 
1,021 lives. 


Breaks 


Over the wall of the old Illinois State 
Penitentiary at Joliet one night last week 
clambered three long-term prisoners. They 
had been detailed to early morning duty 
in the bakery, had overpowered a guard, 
made a ladder of oven poles, a cable of 
wire and tin cans. Guards, who had lain 
in wait for the break for three weeks, 
flashed floodlights, opened fire with ma- 
chine guns as the last man swung down 
the cable. Paralyzed with fear, he hung 
for a moment in the glare before being 
swept off, slug-riddled. His two compan- 
ions were also killed. When the other in- 
mates heard the bursts of fire, they united 
in one great long groan. 

A steel girder left leaning against the 
wall of Arizona’s State Penitentiary at 
Florence provided the means of a leisurely 
escape for 15 prisoners, who climbed over 
at intervals while a guard’s back was 
turned. One was recaptured, the rest 
made off across the badlands in a body. 


STATES & CITIES 
Pigeon Shoot 


Colorado’s capitol building at Denver 
makes an ideal home for visiting pigeons. 
The crannies are comfortable and from 
time to time Colorado’s philanthropic 
legislators provide a penny’s worth of 
peanuts, prime pigeon fare. But last week 
the birds returned evil for good. Through 
a window they entered the legislative 
chamber, scratched, cooed, flew about the 
high ceiling making themselves a nuisance. 
Debate on a $600,000 appropriation. bill 
was dropped, the Speaker called the 
janitor. The janitor called his assistant. 
His assistant called Electrician Fred 
Karns. Finally, over the protest of several 
legislators who fancied themselves as 
marksmen, it was decided that the elec- 
trician was the nimblest present, best 
suited for crawling to points of vantage 
from which to snipe the pigeons. Sports- 
man Karns provided himself with an aif 
rifle recently taken from a small boy who 
had been caught hunting in the capitol 
grounds, shot six pigeons. 
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“I will buy only a i 





leading make of fire?’ 


A GOOD RESOLUTION—SEE 


No sensible man will argue the 
wisdom of buying a leading 
make of tire. 


He knows that the only way a 
tire can reach a leading position 
is by demonstrating over a period 
of time a fair return in perform- 
ance on the investment. 


What a good many otherwise 
thoughtful people overlook, how- 
ever, is this: there can be only 
ONE LEADING TIRE — not several. 


By authority of the motoring 
public, that ONE teading tire is 
Goodyear. 


and feel how the blocks grip and pinch the flesh. 
This illustrates the All-Weather Tread’s hold-fast 


action on pavement or road 





The famous Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread is superior in 
traction. Note how the deep-cut 
tight-gripping blocks are placed in the 
center of the tread, where they belong. 
Press the palm of your hand upon this tread 


More pepple — MILLIONS more! — 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on 
any other kind. 


Of their free will — guided by 
sound experience — people like 
yourself back their judgment 
with their money when they buy 
Goodyeérs in such overwhelm- 
ing numbers. 


But you need not be persuaded 
to Goodyear Tires even by such 
powerful evidence; you can test 
their merit for yourself. 


On this page is an illustration 
which shows the two main parts 
of a tire — the TREAD and CARCASS. 


At any alert Goodyear dealer's 
you can actually see and feel the 






















Cepyrizht 1931, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


The patented Goodyear 
Supertwist Cord Carcass is supe- 
rior in vitality and long life. Under con- 
tinved flexing or sudden road-shock, 
where ordinary cords fatigue or snap, the 
extra-elastic Supertwist cords stretch and re- 
cover, like rubber bands. Ask your Goodyear 
Dealer to show you on his cord-testing machine 
the extra-stretch—up to 61% greater—of Supertwist 
cord over the cord used in other tires . * . 


IT THROUGH! 


reasons * why, in both these 
major parts, Goodyeor Tires are 
definitely superior. 


You can demonstrate and prove to 
your own satisfaction that there 
is greater TRACTION in the All- 
Weather Tread; greater VITALITY in 
the patented Supertwist carcass. 


Make the test — it is directly to 
your interest to do so. 


And then, remembering that 
Goodyear Tires cost no more, you 
also are more than likely to 
resolve, “I will buy only THE 
leading make of tire!” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


“Jump, Germany!” 

The Rector of Copenhagen University, 
Dr. Lauritz V. Birck, erudite Danish econ- 
omist, spoke last week as follows: 

“T think it would ease Europe consid- 
erably if Germany would make a jump 
into the abyss and declare that out of the 
Young Plan payments she will pay only 
$144,000,000, which is secured by the 
German national railroads’ income, and no 
more. England, and particularly France, 
would begin to rattle their swords, but I 
doubt whether they would again occupy 
German territory. After a fortnight’s rat- 
tling they would inform America they were 
unable to pay what they owe. 

“It is ruining Europe to have Germany 
underbidding all markets. Neither is it 
desirable that German employers should 
make German workmen the _ world’s 
coolies. The whole idea of the Young Plan 
is dangerous in the extreme. The Dawes 
plan could not have been carried through. 
The Young Plan, for the moment, gave 
Germany lighter burdens, but tried to fix 
this burden by transforming it from a debt 
to States into a debt to private people. 

“T disagree with the German National 
Socialists [Hitlerites] in most things but 
in this matter they are right. They must 
break the Young Plan, and I think they 
will do it. The odd thing is that although 
the other countries will be angry at first 
at what will be termed Germany’s ‘breach 
of faith,’ they will be satisfied in the end. 
It says in the Bible that one should love 
one’s enemies, but it does not say one 
should love one’s creditors.” 

Commented Copenhagen’s Conservative 
Berlingske Tidende, organ of moneyed 
Danes: 

“Dr. Birck ought to have remembered 
Fontenelle’s words: ‘If I held the truth in 
my closed hand, I should well beware to 
open it.’ ” 


“Lethargic Worm” 


“You Americans are literary snobs,” 
said burly British Novelist John Boynton 
(Angel Pavement) Priestley, landing in 
Manhattan last week. “I am here to speak 
or lecture at a place called Buffalo, promi- 
nent for its bootleggers. Then I will speak 
at Toledo, a place full of crooks chased 
out of Chicago. Third, I will lecture at 
Urbana, IIl., a place I couldn’t find on my 
$12 atlas. . 

“I am going to write a novel about an 
American girl who will call everything 
either ‘swell’ or ‘lousy.’ I expect she'll be 
lousier than she is swell. You spoil your 
women. We spoil our men. They can 
stand it better. Women turn out best in 
adversity. It may be hard on their youth 
and beauty, but it’s good for their char- 
acter... . [Novelist Priestley has _be- 
gotten one daughter. ] 

“T hear that all American bathrooms 
are full of ‘alleviating compounds’... . 
The nearest I ever came to North America 
before was Central America. When I got 
there I turned in the direction of the 
United States and thumbed my nose.” 


Among U. S. women who read these 
comments was Novelist Fannie (Humor- 
esque) Hurst. Said she: 

“America once more awakens to the 
crack of a whip across her cheek by a 
foreign visitor, and this time, hopefully, 
the welt seems a little higher and redder 
than usual. 

“Mr. Priestley’s broadside, illogical and 
uninformed as it is, serves American snob- 
bery jolly well right. Year after year we 
submit to the patronage of a procession 


Keystone 
FANNIE Hurst 
Dickens noted spit.* 


of such visitors, turn the other cheek, and 
apparently yearn for a third, that we might 
also turn it. 

“Tf it takes whole lecture shiploads of 
Mr. Priestleys to make the long lethargic 
American worm turn, then I am for whole 
lecture shiploads of visiting patronizers 
seeking American patronage.” 

Charles Dickens was among the first 
British novelists to profit from cracking 
America across the face;+ and, as Mr. 
Priestley said last week, “Dickens is still 
read in America.” 

Miss Hurst, and many another U. S. 
citizen, pounced simultaneously on a 
Priestley error of fact. He had said that 
Americans buy but do not read books, 
cited as proof the fact that an English 
friend had found Sinclair Lewis novels in 
homes throughout the U. S. “uncut.” As 
Americans know, all trade editions of Mr. 
Lewis’ novels, and nearly all U. S. novels, 


*Currently capitalized by George Washing- 
ton Hill’s American Cigar Co. as “an ugly 
word,” 

t+In American Notes (1842) Novelist Dickens 
noted the U. S. citizen’s “dull, sullen persistence 
in coarse usage,” flayed America’s “‘licentious 
press,” ridiculed “that comfortless custom, so 
very prevalent in [American] country towns of 
married persons living in hotels, having no fire- 
side of their own.” 

Of a party of Pennsylvania legislators who 
came to greet him, Dickens observed ‘Pretty 
nearly: every man spat upon the carpet, as usual; 
and one blew his nose with his fingers—also 
on the carpet, which was a very neat one.” 


are machine cut, defy detection as to 
whether they have been read. 

Novelist Priestley, after reading Miss 
Hurst’s critique, after consulting his friend 
Manhattan Critic Henry Seidel Canby, 
beat a retreat on the ground that he had 
been joking, stated: “I am one of those 
strange Englishmen who really have a 
sense of humor.” 


Sur prises 


Bullets were fired last week at: 

King Zog of Albania, in Vienna whither 
he had gone, he had announced, to get 
himself denicotinized. He was warily 
emerging from Vienna’s opera house (Pag- 
liacci). On his arm was a proud dancing 
girl, a blonde, called “Baroness” Francisco 
von Janko, who later explained: “The 
King has forbidden me to talk about our 
friendship. But I can say he has been 
extraordinarily kind to me. He is wonder- 
ful, and a great cavalier... .” As they 
reached the theatre’s main exit two lurk- 
ing Albanian youths popped nine plstol 
shots at the King. They killed King Zog’s 
adjutant Mayor Lash Topolai and dan- 
gerously wounded his court chamberlain 
Ekrem Libohova. King & “Baroness” 
were unharmed, having dodged back into 
the opera house.* 

Dr. Wilhelm Kiilz, former German Min- 
ister of Interior, in the main lobby of the 
Reichstag. He grappled, disarmed the 
lunatic. 

A hatchet last week split the skull of: 

Croatian Patriot & Savant Milan Sufflay 
as he walked down a street in Zagreb, 
Jugoslavia. He died in 48 hours. 

Mud halted for some time last week 
“the British Speed King,” Capt. Sir 
(knighted by George V last week) Mal- 
colm Campbell. Impatiently Sir Malcolm 
paced the deck of “Britain’s fastest ship,” 
the Mauretania, until tugs tugged her off 
British mud flats, permitted her to reach 
Southampton. 

Blood, according to despatches from 
Sofia, has flowed so freely in the Mace- 
donian mountains for the past three years 
that last week a feud between the Proto- 
gueroffists and the Michailoffists was hap- 
pily called off—the Protogueroffists being 
“virtually extinct” and their few survivors 
disposed to keep the peace pact. 

Kisses were showered by Prime Minis- 
ter Benito Mussolini in a pouring rain 
upon both cheeks of Air Minister Italo 
Balbo, as much a hero to Rome last week 
on his return from flying the South At- 
lantic as was Sir Malcolm Campbell in 
London. 


*Not an hereditary monarch but a President 
who made himself King, Zog I is not, like al- 
most all hereditary royalties, more afraid to 
run than to stand. 

Authentic royalties are trained up to be most 
afraid of jeopardizing the Throne by a public 
act which the people will call “cowardly.” The 
fearless-flying Prince of Wales is a case in point. 
Another: Crown Prince Umberto of Italy who 
stood like a statue after the shot fired at him 
in Belgium (Time, Nov. 4, 1929). 

Similarly most kings make it a policy to 
pardon men for attempting their lives, when 
they would never think of pardoning them for 
attempting citizens’ lives. The monarch hopes 
he will be thought “magnanimous,” dare not be 
thought “vengeful.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Perfidious Albion 


The Mohammedan world (209,020,000 
souls) abruptly changed places last week 
with the Jewish world (15,630,000) in 
being hornet-mad at the British Govern- 
ment’s “perfidious Palestine policy.” 

To Jews it was clearly perfidious that 
Secretary of State for the Colonies Baron 
Passfield should have restricted Jewish 
emigration to Palestine (Time, Nov. 3 & 
10) by an interpretation of the Balfour 
Declaration which Jews likened to tearing 
up a “scrap of paper.” 

To Arabs last week it was quite as clear 
that Prime Minister James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald is a perfidious Scotchman because, 
in his recent note to the Zionists (TIME, 
Feb. 23), he interprets the Passfield Dec- 
laration in such a way as to start Jews 
again toward Palestine. 

In Jerusalem the Palestine Arab Execu- 
tive protested to Lieut.-Colonel Sir John 
Chancellor, British High Commissioner, in 
the words of its president thus: 

“T observe that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is subject continually to unjustified 
vacillation. . . . I assure your Excellency 
that Premier MacDonald . . . has ruined 
hope of a policy of co-operation between 
Arabs and Jews, if there existed such a 
hope, and has rendered the possibility of 
understanding between the two parties ab- 
solutely impossible. . . . He has not at- 
tached more value to [the Passfield Dec- 
laration] than to ‘a scrap of paper!’” 

In rushing to defend Scot MacDonald 
against the charge of deliberate perfidy his 
friends stubbed their toes upon these 
points: 1) the Passfield Declaration was 
issued just before the Indian Round Table 
Conference with its immense Mohamme- 
dan contingent convened in London 
(Time, Nov. 24, et seqg.); 2) so long as 
the Conference sat, not all the Jews in 
Christendom could move Mr. MacDonald 
by their incessant pleas, threats, demands; 
3) so soon as the Indian Conference ad- 
journed and its Mohammedan members 
returned to India and reported favorably, 
just so soon did Scot MacDonald yield to 
the Jews. 


INDIA 


“Much Sweetness” 


In India the Viceroy preserves, if pos- 
sible, a more regal dignity than George 
V himself. Men and maharajahs do not 
sit down in Lord Irwin’s presence without 
his leave, do not speak until the Viceroy 
has spoken. But last week dignity went by 
the board when small, brown St. Gandhi 
clattered up to the Vice-regal Palace at 
New Delhi in a cheap American automo- 
bile and alighted wearing a blanket to 
which was pinned a dollar watch. As his 
tiny guest had stipulated, the excessively 
tall Viceroy met him “as a man, not Vice- 
roy,” and St. Gandhi, looking up and up, 
exclaimed smiling: “My dear friend!” 

What Mutt Irwin and Jeff Gandhi said 
to each other for the next four hours was 
their secret. No secretary was present. 
The principals themselves, after gentle in- 
sistence by Lord Irwin, scribbled their 





own notes. Optimism bounded as the 
midget made a hurried exit, saying: “I am 
satisfied, even optimistic. But I must 
hurry. If I don’t get home before sun- 
down, I must fast tonight”—for it is Mr. 
Gandhi’s rule to eat but once a day, never 
at night, and he had taken Lord Irwin on 
an empty stomach. 

Twice more, last week, the “friends” 
met. Once the Viceroy sent around to Mr. 
Gandhi’s lodgings the most tempting gift 
His Excellency could imagine: a cool jug 
of the best goat’s milk and a bunch of 
the most luscious hothouse grapes. Mr. 
Gandhi began sending telegrams to Na- 
tionalist leaders all over India saying 
merely: “Come to me,” and they set out. 
The Executive Committee of the National- 
ist Congress unanimously informed St. 
Gandhi that they would abide absolutely 
by any decision he might make, thus 
scotching rumors of a Nationalist split. 

From St. Gandhi’s friend, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, who attended the Indian 
Conference in London and arranged the 
Mutt & Jeff meetings, it was learned that 
last week the Viceroy: 

1) Offered to reverse his previous re- 
fusal of St. Gandhi’s request that British 


Wide World and Acme-P. & A, 
GANDHI & “FRIEND” (TO SCALE) 
The friend gave goat’s milk. 


Indian police “brutality” be investigated, 
and to lift all restrictions upon the activi- 
ties of Indian Nationalists providing they 
cease their mass demonstrations for inde- 
pendence. 

2) Refused as “impossible” St. Gandhi's 
demand that, as an evidence of British 
good faith, the salt laws be suspended at 
once, terminating the British salt mo- 
nopoly, and making it possible, among other 
things, for Indian farmers to lead their 
cattle down to the sea for a salty drink, 
which is now illegal. 

In a cablegram to the London Daily 
Herald, St. Gandhi as much as said last 
week that he would not accept the Indian 
Conference-Ramsay MacDonald scheme 
for “Reserved Dominion Status” under 
which India’s defenses and finances would 
be under British control. 

“If India is to feel the glow of freedom 
she must have control of her own defense,” 
he cabled. . . . “Nor can I reconcile my- 
self to external control of financial 
matters.” 

After his third conference with the 
Viceroy, the Mahatma said: “The meetings 
have been conducted with much sweetness. 
The result is in the hands of God.” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


FRANCE 
Loan 


For the first time since the War, French 
bankers last week participated in under- 
writing an issue the proceeds of which will 
pour directly, officially into the German 
Treasury. Even six months ago talk of 
this loan was dismissed by French bankers 
as “fantastic.” Through their friends in 
the Chamber of Deputies they thundered 
protests, warnings. 

Attempts last week to interpellate Prime 
Minister Laval’s Government about the 
loan brought a smash vote. By an over- 
whelming majority of 555 to 11 the Gov- 
ernment’s action in furthering the loan was 
barred from debate. Never was there bet- 
ter proof of the power of wealth. 

Adolf Hitler, with his threat to stam- 
pede German public opinion madly 
against France, has made Paris bankers 
and Jewish bankers throughout the world 
think. A little money freely loaned may 
win much German friendship, may help 
to draw the dangerous sting of Jew-Baiting 
Adolf. 

After all only $32,000,000 was loaned to 
Germany last week, at 63%. England, 
Holland, Switzerland, Sweden and the 
U. S. participated with Goodwill Lender 
France. Manhattan’s Lee, Higginson & 
Co. head the loaning consortium. Jewish 
éclat is furnished notably by Mendelssohn 
& Co. of Amsterdam, N. M. Rothschild & 
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Unburied Heroes 


Auguste Champetier de Ribes, French 
Minister of Pensions, spent an exciting 
hour at Verdun last week. Charges had 
been made that although millions of 
francs are being spent on the new monu- 
ment at Fort Douaumont heroic Verdun 
dead are not yet properly buried. Pausing 
only to invite reporters to accompany him, 
M. Champetier de Ribes took train from 
Paris to quash this rumor. At Verdun he 
discovered that not only are thousands 
“improperly buried,” but at least 12,500 
are not buried at all. 

In a shed not far from the new monu- 
ment M. le Ministre counted 1,400 skele- 
tons, bits of uniform still clinging to their 
bleached bones. A rusty airplane hangar 
contained 9,800 more, piled in dusty, loose- 
covered boxes, jumbled together under 
tattered sheets. Reporters ferreting for 
themselves discovered that thousands of 
other bodies lie buried so shallowly that 
each Spring thaw brings many to the sur- 
face. The Minister of Pensions stayed in 
Verdun only an hour, returned thought- 
fully to Paris. On the train he brightened 
somewhat. 

“No one is to blame,” said M. Cham- 
petier de Ribes. “It is the War.” 

Pe ee 
Power 


To meet the bachelor President of 
France (Gaston Doumergue has no “of- 
ficial hostess”) at the U. S. Embassy in 
Paris last week, Ambassador and Mrs. 
Walter Evans Edge assembled not the im- 
potent dukes and counts of the beau 


monde but aristocrats of another sort, 
people whose names stand in France for 
economic power. 

Up from Lyons came M. Edmond Gillet, 
calm, wise, secretive “silk King of France.” 

In bustled short and forceful M. An- 
dré Homberg, bald but bewhiskered* pres- 
ident+ of the French Line, of the Société 
Général (one of the largest French banks), 
high executive of the famed Compagnie 
Internationale des Wagon-lits. 

Came too the man who is re-organizing 
the French sugar industry, M. Edmond 
Sommier of the refineries that bear his 
name. Also M. Eugéne Schneider whose 
big and little guns are so esteemed. Down 
sat all to fork and sip with such equals as 
Manhattan’s Gates W. McGarrah, now 
president of Europe’s B. I. S. (Bank for 
International Settlements) and Mr. John 
Ridgely Carter, a partner of J. P. Morgan 
& Co.’s Paris house. 


BELGIUM 
Ashes 


“That funeral honors should be paid to 
a cremated corpse is a defiance of Catholic 
conscience which objects to cremation. 
. . . Any funeral is meaningless after de- 
struction of the body by burning.” 

Thus in Brussels last week postulated 
His Eminence Joseph Ernest Cardinal van 
Roey, successor to the late, great Cardinal 
Mercier. 

Two days later beloved King Albert, 
Hero-Burgomaster Max of Brussels, the 
corps Diplomatique (with one exception), 
and the flower of the Belgian Army fol- 
lowed in solemn procession a gun carriage 


Wide World 
BELGIUM’S VAN ROEY 


. absented himself. 


upon which rested a coffin within which 
was an urn containing ashes. 

The Papal Nuncio and Cardinal van 

*His chief continental rival, North German 
Lloyd’s Herr Direktor Karl Stimming, is also 
very short, very forceful, but is bald and has the 
tiniest possible mustache. 

tEquivalent to board chairman. 


Roey and the Belgian Army’s Catholic 
chaplains kept their skirts clear of the 
funeral. The ashes were those of Lieut.- 
General Bernheim, during the War Belgian 
generalissimo, cremated by his own ex- 
press command. 

Before he became Primate of Belgium, 
Cardinal van Roey labored tirelessly with 
the late Cardinal Mercier, his predecessor, 
for rapprochement between Roman Cath- 
olics and Anglicans. 


RUSSIA 
Laugh—And Keep Ready! 

“See Russia and Die—Laughing” was 
the eye-catching title of a Satevepost ar- 
ticle advertised last week in newspapers 
throughout the U. S. 

The Writer: Eve Garrette Grady who 
pictured herself as “a young lady in a 
white-linen frock and a panama _ hat,” 
escorted about Moscow by “a tall, digni- 
fied American gentleman, impeccably 
dressed by Bond Street”—apparently her 
husband. 

The Laughs: “In a trolley in Moscow 

. a business gentleman... with a 
very large and very naked fish in one 
hand.” 

Also “a portly looking matron from 
whose well upholstered bosom protrudes 
at frequent intervals the inquiring head of 
a yellow-billed duck that ... utters a 
contemptuous ‘quack’ and disappears.” 

On the menu of Moscow’s Grand Hotel: 
“Ragout of Intestines.” 

“The Russian waiter . . . nonchalantly 
approaching an elderly American gentle- 
man ... who has been waiting for one 
hour to have his order taken . . . and ask- 
ing for a light for the cigaret that dangles 
from his nether lip.” 

Serious Matters. Eve Garrette Grady 
wrote that she learned not to laugh when 
clothes-hungry Russians asked her on the 
street for how much she would sell, then 
and there, her panama hat, her white linen 
frock, even her silk stockings. 

She managed not to laugh when five 
Soviet puttiers took all day to putty her 
three windows. 

Her conclusions: 1) “The Russian work- 
man finds that the lash of yesteryear has 
been thrown away—the lash that, when 
stoutly laid across his shoulders, taught 
him to obey orders as given and get a 
move on’; 2) “No two Russians can do 
anything whatsoever without at least a 
half hour’s preliminary conversation”; 3) 
“The effort a Russian must put forth in 
order to secure the most rudimentary 
essentials for sustaining life under the 
Soviet sweating process would make a 
man rich in America.” 

13,530 Sparrows. Not chronicled by 
Eve Garrette Grady, for it came only last 
week, was Russia’s laugh of the year—a 
Gargantuan belly-quake which rocked the 
Union and was not suppressed by Soviet 
censors. 

A circular telegram from Moscow, re- 
layed throughout a local district from the 
city of Yelan, ended as follows when it 
reached the village of Inokovka: KEEP 
READY 13,530 SPARROWS. 

Moscow orders, Russia obeys. With the 








fear of Dictator Stalin in their hearts, 
peasants rushed madly from their homes 
to catch 13,530 sparrows. They caught 
some 2,000 and caged them in a barn, but 
hungry local cats crept in and killed 200 
sparrows overnight. What, oh what to 
do? 

Suddenly into Inokovka rode three of- 
ficials of the Soviet circuit court: Tovar- 
isha (Comrades) Simokin, Karpov, Diu- 
bin. Humbly the peasants begged not to 
be punished for falling short of their spar- 
row quota. Good fellows, the circuit court 
officials joined with enthusiasm in the 
sparrow hunt. Fearing, however, that the 
district Soviet authorities at Yelan might 
be harder-hearted, the peasants, shrewd, 
sent a very pretty girl, Comrade Emeli- 
anova, to intercede with the district boss, 
Comrade Vorobiev. 

Comrade Vorobiev was furious. “Dun- 
derheads!” he roared, while a ripple of 
laughter began in his office that was to 
spread over all Russia, “Fools! The tele- 
gram I relayed to your village was an 
order ending with the usual slogan ‘Keep 
Ready.’ I added the serial number, 13,530, 
signed my name Vorobiev [sparrows ].” 

Moscow guffawed privately, took a dead 
serious official view. Pravda, official news- 
organ of the Soviet Régime, demanded 
that the three circuit court officials be re- 
called to Moscow, tried and severely pun- 
ished ‘“‘for making the State appear ridicu- 
lous,” for not having had the wit to know 
that Dictator Stalin, whatever else he may 
do, does not order sparrows “kept ready.” 


SPAIN 
New Cabinet 


Two trembling candles on a table. Be- 
tween them Christ upon the Cross. Against 
the wall in the uniform of an Admiral a 
man of shadows with a long blue jaw sits, 
almost invisible, upon the Throne of Spain. 

Palace guards in costumes that have not 
changed since the 16th Century usher into 
the shadowy Throne Room a pack of 
gentlemen, most of them incongruous in 
20th Century boiled shirts. Their leader, 
the Captain-General of Spain’s Navy, a 
man with close-cropped hair and clipped 
mustache who does not look his 70 years, 
advances, and humbly bows to the Admiral 
upon the Throne. 

His Most Catholic Majesty* is about 
to hear the oaths of allegiance which will 
bind to him the bodies, minds and souls of 
his new Cabinet. Beneath the crucifix lies 
a Bible. Upon it swear Prime Minister 
Admiral Juan Bautista Aznar y Cabanas 
and, one by one, all the rest. 

Thus last week King Alfonso XIII, last 
absolute monarch in western Europe, 
switched back into the vein of dictator- 
ship—this time with a salt-sea flavor. In 
receiving the oaths of his two military 
dictators (the late General Primo de 
Rivera and his successor General Beren- 
guer), blue-jawed Alfonso always wore the 
uniform of a field marshal. 

Smart King. Soon all around King Al- 


*In the special language of Papal diplomacy 
“His Most Catholic Majesty” means the King 
of Spain; “His Most Apostolic Majesty” meant 
the Austrian Emperor. 
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fonso rose, denser than usual, the heady 
perfume of praise. All his courtiers told 
His Majesty that he had just played super- 
latively well a most difficult hand at state- 
craft, finessing the Republican parties, 
easing out that old rebel Jose Sanchez 
Guerra whom he had “cleverly” called as 
Prime Minister (Time, Feb. 23), consoli- 
dating the Monarchist parties, and finally 
setting up under Admiral Aznar the most 
thoroughly aristocratic Cabinet which even 
Spain has had in years. 

Courtiers were sure that Spanish labor- 
ing men will feel that their interests are 








Underwood & Underwood 


THE ELDER DE LA CIERVA 
His autogirator is the King. 


in safe hands with the Duke of Maura as 
Minister of Labor. Justice will be done 
with the Marques de Alhucemas, rich 
landed proprietor, as Minister of Justice. 
And it is nice to have Capitalist Juan de la 
Cierva (whose son invented the autogiro 
—see p. 23) as Minister of Public Works. 

When Queen Victoria Eugénie of Spain 
returned to Madrid last week (from the 
English bedside of her invalid mother 
Princess Beatrice) the engineer who drove 
Her Majesty’s special train was, just to 
be on the safe side, the Duke of Zaragoza. 

Tears, Tears, Tears. When King Al- 
fonso yielded fortnight ago to popular de- 
mands for a Prime Minister who would 
convene a Cortes Constituyente* or “‘Con- 
stitutional Congress” and called in Rebel 
Sanchez Guerra, His Majesty seemingly 
did not realize how much a rebel the weepy 
old man is. 

Senor Sanchez Guerra wept in H. M.’s 
arms, and his effusions were mistaken for 
tears of loyalty. But from the Palace, 
and possessed of the royal mandate to 
form a Cabinet, Senor Sanchez Guerra 
went straight to Madrid’s “Model Jail,” 
wept again as he conferred with Repub- 
lican Leader Niceto Alcala Zamora Torres 
who calls himself “The President of the 
Spanish Republic.” 

This act was quite too much for King 
Alfonso. Was he, the last of the Bour- 
bons, to have a Cabinet dictated from a 
jail? Next afternoon, when patriarchal 
Sanchez Guerra tottered in with his Cabi- 
net list, he and Alfonso XIII did not get 
on. After the old rebel’s tearful departure, 


*While a C. C. sits its power is supreme, 
the King of Spain is “on vacation,” and may 
or may not resume his reign according to the 
new Constitution drawn up by the C. C. 
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according to some reports, “the King went 
all to pieces.” But by this time the 
Monarchist parties, previously divided 
among themselves, had been frightened by 
the jail incident into unity. His Majesty, 
assured of their solid support (which he 
had not always had under the two military 
dictatorships), could see no reason why 
he should not again defy the Republicans 
(as he has for the past seven years). He 
sent a message to his Senior Captain- 
General, that officer came as commanded, 
the new Cabinet was sworn—and all the 
underlying causes which have provoked 
revolution after unsuccessful revolution 
in Spain continued to exist. 

New Cabinet. Interviewed by corre- 
spondents, Prime Minister Admiral Aznar 
said that he remembered when his ship 
went down under him in the Spanish- 
American War and he became a U. §. 
prisoner. “I like Americans,” he said, 
“except that they are so brusque... . 
And how they do slave to support their 
women—Ha, Ha!” 

Foreign Minister Count de Romanones, 
gnarled old Liberal, said that the Cabinet 
will call (and this was most important) a 
two-chamber Cortes to revise the Con- 
stitution. This means that King Alfonso 
will retain his power while the Cortes sits, 
and, by means of his traditional right to 
appoint many members of the upper 
chamber, can probably prevent a Repub- 
lican Constitution from being drawn. 
Count de Romanones was juggling with 
words to say the least when he declared: 

“We shall hold fair elections first... . 
If the Monarchists win, we shall continue 
to have a monarchy. If the Republicans 
win we shall have a republic.” 


Important: The new Finance Minister, 
Juan Ventosa Calvel, is a close friend of 
Tycoon Francisco Cambo, the great Cata- 
lonian: 1) Financier; 2) Regionalist. This 
fact caused the Spanish peseta to rally 
sharply last week, caused exciting conjec- 
ture as to the possibility that Catalonia, 
“The Industrial Heart of Spain,” may be 
given, as is Senor Cambo’s dearest wish, a 
regional status under the Crown similar to 
“dominion status.” 

The Idea: Catalonia is “progressive,” 
the rest of Spain “backward.” Catalonia 
in the best interests of Spain as a whole 
should be allowed to make 20th Century 
economic speed while Spain’s 16th Cen- 
tury royalty, dukes and weeping oldsters 
take their gentlemanly ease. 


HUNGARY 


Lazy Little Lulus 


Acquitted of fraud in Budapest last 
week, Bookseller Bischl triumphantly re- 
galed reporters with the story of how he 
had sold 2,000 copies of a cookbook to 
women through the mails by advertising: 
This Book Is Guaranteed to Tell What A 
Girl Ought To Know Before Marriage. 

That a female was actually aroused to 
the point of pocketing her dignity and 
suing Bookseller Bischl for fraud was due, 
he thought, to the real title (not adver- 
tised) of the book, Lazy Little Lulu 
Learns to Cook. 
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POLAND 
“My Sword! My Sword!” 


Your true swashbuckler cannot even rest 
without his sword. Nearly every day this 
month Marshal Josef Pilsudski, erratic 
War Minister and Dictator of Poland, has 
roared at some member of his entourage: 

“What about my sword! Have those 
— — French found it yet? I want my 
sword!” 

Apart from these outbursts the Marshal 
has been resting (almost to the point of 
apathy) in the soporific sunshine of 





PoLAND’s LION 


Vilna still is his. 


Madeira. When revolution seemed to 
threaten the little Portuguese isle, the 
“Lion of Poland” showed a tendency to 
yawn, to sprawl his bulk with even more 
abandon upon small wicker chairs. 

“Where is my sword!” 

Nobody knew for certain. The Dictator 
had traveled from Warsaw to Bordeaux, 
where he embarked for Madeira, in a 
sumptuous private car of the Polish State 
Railways. Knowing that Marshal Pil- 
sudski might decide to go tearing home at 
any moment, his Chief of Staff ordered the 
car held at Bordeaux, had its doors and 
windows hermetically closed by ornate 
Polish seals. 

Presently from Madeira the station 
master at Bordeaux received an urgent re- 
quest. He must find Marshal Pilsudski’s 
state sword. It was thought to be in the 
car. The station master was formally 
authorized in the name of Marshal Pil- 
sudski to break the seals, rummage the 
car, pack up the sword if found, and 
despatch it by the next boat to Madeira. 

The station master did no such thing. 
In his canny French mind’s eye he saw 


that if he opened the car, and even if he 
found the sword, afterwards a whole troop 
of excitable Poles might hold him re- 
sponsible for whatever else might happen 
to be missing. With elaborate politeness 
he cabled to Madeira his refusal to act. 

Ensued a month of hectic cabling. 
Finally last week the sealed car was towed 
to Warsaw, opened. The sword was found, 
exactly where Marshal Pilsudski’s valet 
had said it would be. The sword was 
shipped to Madeira, It arrived safely. 
Correspondents were permitted to learn 
why it was so urgently needed. 

“When Marshal Pilsudski returns to the 
Continent,” said an aide, “he will go to 
Rome for a meeting with Prime Minister 
Benito Mussolini. Naturally on that oc- 
casion the Marshal will wear his state 
sword.” 

“How will His Excellency go to Rome?” 

“Doubtless from Bordeaux in his private 

car,” 
Most dramatic appearance of Marshal 
Pilsudski, complete with private car and 
sword, was in 1927, when he flabbergasted 
professionally peaceful Geneva. Arriving 
in full panoply at the League of Nations 
Secretariat, Poland’s Dictator mage for 
the League Council room, soon confronted 
Professor Augustine Valdemaras, Prime 
Minister of Lithuania, fixed him with a 
baleful glare. 

The professor had been arguing pre- 
viously that it is scarcely right for Poland 
to hold Vilna, since that city was ceded to 
Lithuania by treaty. Suddenly with a 
clank of his great sword, Marshal Pil- 
sudski stomped to his feet, turned upon 
Dr. Valdemaras. 

“tS IT PEACE,” 
WAR?” 

“Tf he really means that he wants peace, 
I will say peace,” said the Lithuanian 
(Time, Dec. 19, 1927). 

Vilna is still Poland’s. 


TURKEY 


“OR 


he rumbled, 


Ishmael 


When Ishmael, son of Hagar, ancestor 
of all Mohammedans, was born (Genesis 
16:11-16), a pessimistic angel acidly re- 
marked that he would be a wild man, his 
hand would be against every man, and 
every man’s hand would be against him. 
For two weeks his descendant Ismael* 
Husseyin wandered like a wild man over 
the bleak. mountains of Anatolia. Every 
man’s hand was against him. Last week 
they tracked him down. 

Unlucky Ismael was one of a group of 
28 dervishes, sheiks and others arrested 
some weeks ago for fomenting insurrection 
against the Turkish government and later 
sentenced to death. Leader of the der- 
vishes was 94-year-old Sheik Abdul Has- 
san, who sat cross-legged on the floor of 
his prison cell, dressed in an expensive 
fur-lined overcoat, taking snuff and mur- 
muring “Bismillah!” (“In the name of 
God!’’) The night before he was to mount 
the scaffold at Menemen he quietly died. 

Ismael Husseyin stood on that scaffold 


with the rest of the condemned. While 


*Variation of Ishmael. 


locked 


hangmen twisted ropes round his col- 
leagues’ necks he suddenly leaped away, 
fled through the streets followed by 
whizzing bullets, a dozen yapping curs, and 
most of Menemen’s many men. 

A price of $500 was put on his head. 
Fourteen days and nights Ismael Husseyin 
wandered in the mountains, his bare feet 
torn on the rocks. Starving, last week he 
entered a village to search for food. Five 
hundred dollars is a lot of money to a 
Turkish village. Townsmen turned him 
over to the authorities. Next day Ismael 
Husseyin swung from the gallows he had 





Underwood & Underwood 
TurRKEY’s KEMAL 


In the name of progress, hangings, 
padlocks. 


once cheated, his blackened tongue im- 
pudently thrust at his captors. On his 
breast swung a placard: THUS ARE 
PUNISHED TRAITORS TO THE RE- 
PUBLICAN REGIME OF KEMAL 
PASHA. 

Ir. an effort to explain the Menemen 
executions last week, Turkish officials an- 
nounced that the Republic was “completely 
neutral” in the matter of religion, made no 
attempt to interfere with mosque services 
or missionary schools. It was, on the other 
hand, determined to suppress the dervishes 
because they were secret societies de- 
termined to bring Turkey back to the 
social forms of six or seven centuries ago. 


Padlock 

Shall progressive Turkey set an exam- 
ple to the world, drastically curb narcotic 
shipments, voluntarily curtail opium 
growing in Turkey? 

To this question, presented officially to 
the Turkish Government by U. S. Am- 
bassador Joseph Clark Grew, the answer 
last week was as emphatic as dervish- 
hanging (see above). Consistently pro- 









gressive Mustafa Kemal Pasha, the Ghazi, 


“The Victorious One,” promptly pad- 
the three narcotic factories at 
Istanbul (once Constantinople), ordered 


most sweeping reforms (see p. 52). 
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PERU 


Royal Sun 


On the last day of Peru’s Carnival (lit- 
erally “Farewell to Flesh”) last week, in 
the delighted presence of Edward of Wales 
and Prince George, an Indian in a painted 
wooden mask raised high his arms and 
cried: “Thou shalt not rob! Thou shalt 
not kill!” Drums throbbed, rattles whirred, 
flat-footed dancers in brilliant soft woolen 
blankets and wooden animal masks 
thumped their way round and round the 
stage of the New Municipal Theatre of 
one of the world’s oldest cities, Cuzco, 
“two miles high.” 

Here ruled the bygone Inca kings, here 
yowling little Incas went ink, ink, ink; 
and here the dance of the Adoration of 
the Sun was performed, 400 years ago, 
much as it was last week. Gold was the 
Inca metal. Iron they had not. To make 
them give up their gold, Spaniards tor- 
tured them upon the very square where 
Peruvians made merry last week. By long 
torture, slow strangulation Spaniards 
wormed all they could out of the last 
independent Inca King, Atahualpa (see 
cut). But he died without revealing where 
the Incas mined their gold, a mystery to 
this day. 

Last week immediately after the Royal 
Sun Dance, the orchestra broke into a 
wheezy tango, the people of Cuzco re- 
laxed, cheered, laughed, filled the air with 
sizzling paper streamers and fistfuls of 
confetti. Sloe-eyed, olivaster Senorita 
Juana Ugarte, Queen of the Carnival, ap- 
proached the Royal box. Edward of Wales 
jumped to his feet. 

“Not in many years have we been 
so diverted!” cried he. 

The Princes joined in the confetti bat- 
tle, but out of respect to Royalty Cuzco 
folk threw no “carnival eggs” (filled with 
perfumes or other liquid). Next day, 
having explored Cuzco, T. R. H. took boat 
and train to La Paz, Bolivia. After land- 
ing, the altitude then being 12,000 ft., 
Edward of Wales freely admitted to Act- 
ing President Blanco Galindo that he felt 
dizzy. 

As the Royal Party hurried on to Chile, 
partly by train, partly by plane, English 
correspondents marveled at how T. R. H. 
“stood the strain of only four hours’ sleep 
in 24,” told with what fortitude they had 
risen to the demands of a party lasting 
until 3 a. m. in a dining car and given 
by the manager of the railway. 


In Santiago, Chilean capital, after danc- 
ing until 5 a. m. at the British Embassy, 
Edward of Wales appeared worn out, 
sulky, bored. He had vexed local British 
society by dancing exclusively with Chilean 
ladies. He must now review British War 
veterans in darting daylight that hurt his 
eyes. 


At first no special veteran engaged Royal 


attention. But finally H. R. H. stopped 
to talk with a genial oldster. They got on 
famously. Everyone within range beamed. 
The oldster, brimming with emotion, laid 
a hand at last affectionately upon the 
Royal arm. Instantly Edward of Wales’ 


temper snapped. He whirled half round, 
disengaging his arm, then went on with 
the review. Later both Princes talked by 
radiophone to George V and Queen Mary 
7,000 miles away. The words of the long 
distance operator were alone made public: 
“Hello, Victoria 4832? Buckingham Pal- 
ace? Here is a personal call for His 
Majesty from Santiago.” 

In Manhattan, Miss Mary Jane Kane, 
model, told of sailing from Bermuda to 
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Last IncA KING 


He told no secrets. 


Havana on the same ship with Britain’s 
Royal salesmen. 

“T was playing backgammon with Prince 
George,” said she. “We had $8 on the 
game and naturally I didn’t want to lose 
because I consider myself one of the best 
backgammon players in New York. 

“The Prince of Wales came up from 
behind and frightened me. He apologized. 
Then he sat in the game. He talked so 
much I couldn’t concentrate. This went 
on for 30 minutes. 

“Then I became a little angry, I sup- 
pose. So I said he was interfering with 
the game—and that was all there was to it. 

“T merely told him he was a novice at 
the pastime. ‘You'll understand it when 
you grow up,’ I said. 

“T liked Prince George. But the Prince 
of Wales is very talkative. Both he and 
his brother have high voices. When he 
threw dice he called the number six, 
‘klix.’ 

“The Prince to whom I am engaged 
[ Model Kane said she was engaged to one 
‘Prince Lobkowicz of Austria’] is working 
to make a real man of himself. He is 
employed abroad by the Paramount Pic- 
ture Corporation.” 


er en 


Seven-fingered Cerro 


Because three fingers of his left hand 
have been shot off, that hand is often 
clenched Napoleon-like behind the back 
of Lieut.-Colonel Luis Sanchez Cerro, 
hard-featured, short-statured leader of the 
Peruvian revolution which made him 


President (Time, Sept. 1 & 8). Last week, 
having been photographed in his favorite 
attitude between Edward of Wales and 
Prince George (both nervous, they both 
held both hands behind their backs), and 
having got their Royal Highnesses safely 
out of Peru (see above) the doughty little 
colonel faced two revolutions which burst 
forth two days later (day after the birth- 
day of ousted ex-Dictator Augusto Ber- 
nardino Leguia). 

When 60 armed civilians and soldiers 
stormed the Presidential Palace in Lima 
it was only a short day’s work for Col. 
Cerro’s troops to scatter them with ma- 
chine gun fire, chase them eight miles 
down to the Port of Callao (where 
T. R. H. were saluted fortnight ago) and 
end the No. 1 revolution there, after some 
60 persons had been slain (one of them 
Reginald A. Skidmore of the Grace Line, 
killed by a stray bullet while playing 
billiards at the Strangers’ Club). 

Harder to cope with was the No. 2 
revolution. It started at Arequipa in 
southern Peru, where the President got 
his own revolutionary start. While loyal 
troops moved against the rebels, airplanes 
rained down on Arequipa copies of Lima 
newspapers announcing that Arequipa was 
“alone in her revolt,’ would soon again 
be in the grasp of: Seven-fingered Col. 
Cerro. 


CUBA 
Ousting The Dollar 


Cuba imports and uses U. S. money, 
has no paper money of her own. In Wash- 
ington last week the State Department 
was Officially “surprised” when the Cuban 
Senate approved in principle a bill sud- 
denly presented by one of Dictator-Presi- 
dent Gerardo Machado’s henchmen, pro- 
viding: 

Creation of a Bank ot the Republic. 

Issuance by this bank under a 20-year 
concession of 100% Cuban money (pesos). 

Complete reorganization of Cuban 
finances to make pesos alone legal tender, 
even in cases where contracts specify 
dollars. 

In Wall Street, although no banker 
would permit himself to be directly 
quoted, two thoughts were strongly held: 


1) Cuba cannot, under the Platt 
Amendment, regulating Cuban-U. S. rela- 
tions, set up a bank of issue without U. S. 
consent. 

2) Evidently Cuban statesmen have 
come to the conclusion that inflation is 
the cure for depression and, since they 
cannot inflate the dollar, will strive to 
create a currency which they can inflate. 

The Congress passed and President 
Machado signed last week a bill strength- 
ening his régime by creating Havana a 
federal district like Washington, D. C.. 
vesting in him the right to appoint all 
district officials. 

The Cuban House passed, the Senate 
was on the point of passing last week, a 
bill empowering Cuban courts to divorce 
foreigners on any one of 15 convenient 
counts “without distinction as to whether 
the said causes have been produced within 
or without the Republic of Cuba.” 
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For Sale: Autogiros 


One day in August 1929 the crowds at 
the National Air Races in Cleveland tit- 
tered with amused wonderment to see a 
winged windmill plump itself down like a 
weary old hen in midfield. Since then 
the U. S. public has known, more or less 
vaguely, that the weird machine was an 
autogiro; that it was supposed to rise 
almost vertically, descend slowly and ver- 
tically; that it was undergoing some sort 
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INVENTOR DE LA CIERVA 





. made scuttling windmills fly. 


of experiments at the hands of its inven- 
tor, Senor Juan de la Cierva and its U. S. 
promoter, Harold F. Pitcairn, manufac- 
turer of airplanes. But it was still a 
strange and dubious invention, remote 
from any popular notion of practical fly- 
ing—until last week when two things hap- 
pened: 1) Autogiro Co. of America ad- 
vertised to the public that autogiros may 
now be bought, and 2) Detroit News 
bought and received the first commercial 
autogiro in the world. Next month one 
will be taken by Standard Oil Co. of New 
York and one by Horizon Co., subsidiary 
of Silver Brook Anthracite Co. specially 
formed to operate the ship because the 
coal company’s rules forbid its officers to 
fly. Last month the Navy ordered one for 
experiment (TrmeE, Feb. 9). 

Some purport to see in the autogiro 
the means of putting aviation on a new 
basis, viz. the long-dreamed of “flying for 
everybody.” The autogiro can take off 
from a space no larger than 1oo ft., land 
on a spot considerably smaller, practically 
anywhere. It can fly 120 m. p. h. or 20 
m. p. h., maintaining perfect stability in 
either case. If the motor should “conk,” 
the autogiro would behave exactly as if 
the pilot had deliberately shut off the 
power for a landing: it would settle earth- 
ward at 14 ft. per sec. (slower than the 
drop of a man with a parachute), while 
the pilot maneuvered toward a flat space— 
say 50 ft. square (a front lawn, perhaps) 
for a perfect landing. And what is all- 


important, those operations are much 
simpler than piloting an airplane. Even 
the novice could do little damage unless 
he flew the autogiro directly into collision, 
or landed it on a church steeple, power- 
line, or crowded street. First complete 
description of the autogiro, with technical 
details, appeared last week in the March 
issue of FORTUNE. 


The Machine. An autogiro has a fuse- 
lage and tail surfaces like that of the con- 
ventional airplane; also it has the usual 
motor & propeller in its nose, and uncom- 
monly wide landing gear. But in place of 
a wing is an abortive stub with upturned 
tips, affixed as on a low-wing monoplane, 
to provide lateral stability, to carry the 
ailerons and to provide a mounting for 
the undercarriage. The real supporting 
surfaces (i. e. wings) are embodied in four 
great rotating blades, or vanes, affixed to 
an upright tripod. It is this rotor that 
gives the ship its windmill appearance 
and that accounts for its amazing stability. 
Because the blades are turned not by the 
engine but simply by the wind induced by 
the ship’s motion, the rotor is not a pro- 
peller, and the autogiro is not to be con- 
fused with a helicopter. Rotation of the 
rotors cannot stop so long as the craft is 
in the air. 

At take-off, the rotor is started turning 
by a self-starter, a clutch device which 
draws to h. p. from the engine. In a few 
seconds the blades are turning 120 r. p. m. 
and the autogiro may begin to rise with a 
run of between ro ft. and 100 ft. In full 
forward flight the rotor provides about 
80% of the lift; in vertical descent, prac- 
tically 100%. The autogiro need not drop 
vertically, may approach a landing in a 
normal airplane glide. 

Important feature of the rotor is the 
freedom of each blade to move, by hinges, 
up and down or laterally during rotation. 
At rest, the blades droop downward at a 
slight angle. Light cables keep them from 
collapsing entirely. In flight the upward 
pressure of air might be expected to shoot 
the blades upward like the ribs of an 
umbrella turned inside out by the wind, 
but centrifugal force holds them firmly, 
lending them a strength far exceeding the 
strength of their own materials. But all 
four blades cannot behave in the same 
manner at the same time while the auto- 
giro is flying at 100 m. p. h. The advanc- 
ing blade, having the forward speed of 
the ship added to its own rotational speed, 
would have a tendency to lift, like any 
airplane wing, throwing the craft off bal- 
ance. The receding blade, losing forward 
speed, would contribute to the same effect 
by drooping. Hence, the hinging allows 
the blades to work up and down freely 
without tipping the machine. Until that 
principle of “articulation” was worked out 
and applied by Senor de la Cierva in 1923, 
after four years of labor, his autogiros 
would scuttle along the ground, but they 
would not fly. 

The principal objection to the autogiro 
as it stands today must be considered 
without thought of the element of safety 
in the craft. It is the three-fold inter- 
locking item of price, speed, fuel cost. 
The autogiro flies somewhat slower and at 


a greater fuel consumption than an ordi- 
nary airplane of the same price. However, 
the designers declare that the possibilities 
of streamlining and other refinements 
have barely been touched. 


Inventor. Chubby, wealthy Juan de la 
Cierva, 37, is son of a Spanish statesman 
and lawyer. His father has been Minister 
of War, Minister of the Interior, last week 
was appointed Minister of Public Works 
in the newly formed Aznar Cabinet (see 
p. 20). The younger de la Cierva, at 15, 
built with two young friends what he be- 
lieves was the first successful airplane 
ever to be constructed in Spain. In 1919 
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. sold them. 


he built the second tri-motor in the world. 
It flew well, but a test pilot unaccustomed 
to such craft banked it too low, side- 
slipped it into a heap of wreckage. Then 
it was that Senor de la Cierva determined 
that aviation would need a ship that could 
be flown slow as well as fast, low as well 
as high, in safety. In all the crack-ups 
that attended experimentation—and they 
were not numerous—no one was seriously 
hurt, not even before de la Cierva learned 
how to build a rotor that would not fly 
itself to pieces. 

Promoter. In sharp contrast to the 
flamboyant, drum-beating promoter who 
caused the disastrous aviation “boom” of 
three years ago, stands Harold F. Pitcairn. 
34. Lean, conservative, outwardly humor- 
less, he is third son of the late John Pit- 
cairn, founder of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. The elder Pitcairn, a follower of the 
Swedish philosopher Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, gave land near the family home at 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. for the beautiful Sweden 
borgian Cathedral (New Jerusalem 
Church) which now stands there. All of 
the family maintain a lively interest in the 
church, and Harold received part of his 
schooling in its academy. Like de la 
Cierva, Harold Pitcairn learned to fly as a 
youngster, but he did not engage seriously 
in aviation until 1924. He founded Pit- 
cairn Aircraft Co. at Willow Grove, Pa., 
and in 1925 went to Spain to discuss the 
autogiro with de la Cierva. In 1928 he 
brought the first autogiro to the U. S. 
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| and with part of the fortune which he 
| realized from sale of his profitable New 
York-Atlanta airmail route to the Curtiss. 
Keys group, he purchased the right to 
develop the autogiro in this country. 
Thereafter he and the inventor worked 
silently and exceedingly hard—and prac- 
tically solely with Pitcairn money—to 
| bring the autogiro to a point of commer- 
cial feasibility. They formed Pitcairn- 
Cierva Autogiro Co., now Autogiro Co. of 
America, for engineering and development 
and to license other companies to manu- 
facture the autogiro for sale. At present 
there are two licensees—Pitcairn Aircraft 
Inc. of Willow Grove, Pa. and Kellett 
Aircraft Co. of Philadelphia. Other com- 
panies are said to be negotiating for rights. 

The autogiros sold were built by Pit- 
cairn. They are special three-place jobs, 
powered with a Wright 300 h. p. J-6 motor 
| and capable of 125m.p.h. The sale price 
| was $15,000. The light two-place sport 
model to be offered the public will be 
somewhat slower, will cost between $6,000 
and $7,000. 


Invention 


At Roosevelt Field, N. Y. is a hangar 
| which for two years was always locked, 
its windows frosted white to guard against 
| peepers. Within strange craft were being 
built: a great twin-motored plane with 
| two adjustable wings in tandem, with no 
| ailerons and no tail assembly; and a mo- 
| torless glider of similar design. The 
wings were designed something like a 
| bird’s, with the trailing edge of the front 
| wing fluted, or “feathered.” Scarcely less 
mysterious to the inhabitants of the field 
| was the ship’s inventor, Emry Davis, 74, 
retired manufacturer of inkstands and inks 
from which he was said to have earned a 
fortune. Thin, white-moustached, im- 
maculate and somewhat irascible, Inventor 
| Davis was totally uncommunicative about 
| his venture. On one occasion, it is said, he 
| ordered two Department of Commerce in- 
| spectors out of his hangar. 
| Early one morning last week Inventor 
| Davis and his mechanic, one Carl Nelson, 
wheeled his glider out to the field, hitched 
| it behind an automobile for towing. Both 
| men boarded the craft, with Mr. Davis at 
the controls. They intended only a ground 
test, but as the automobile gained mo- 
| mentum the glider suddenly attained flying 
speed, rose abruptly, broke loose from its 
| towing cable and executed a half loop. In- 
| ventor Davis fell out; his glider fell on top 
of him, killed him. Mechanic Nelson 
clung to the machine, escaped serious in- 
| jury. 
| Inventor Davis began experiments in 
| aeronautics before the Wrights made their 
| first flight, and exhibited a model in the 
New York borg show of rgor1. His 
son Albert last week declared he would 
have engineers inspect his father’s designs 
| with a view toward developing them. 





| Borrower 


In Los Angeles last week Pilot L. H. 
| Atkinson, about to take a plane up for 
testing, climbed out of the cockpit at the 
| last minute to borrow a parachute. In the 
air a few minutes later the plane fell into 
a tailspin from which Pilot Atkinson could 
not pull out. With his borrowed ‘chute, 
he jumped. 
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THE OPEN DOOR TO NEW IDEAS 


An industrialist who closes his door to 
new ideas today, bars the way to profit. 

For ideas bridge the gap between profits 
and loss. They fight the business battles of 
modern times. They defend the manu- 
facturer against the active enemies of 
competition—against greedy overhead— 
dwindling profits. 

Notable ideas which have found an open 
door—which lift their sponsors to a plane 
above ordinary competition are cited below. 


Bold Plant Innovations 


Revolutionary in every respect, is the 
“controlled conditions” plant recently de- 
signed by Austin Engineers for a large 
Eastern firm. Writing a new page in the 
history of industry, this single-unit plant 





OPEN To IDEAS 
.. that bridge the gap between profit and loss 


replaces three separate factories, in three 
different cities; reduces floor space 30%; 
increases production; saves 25% in produc- 
tion costs alone. 


Tap New Resources 


A manufacturer of steel parts, in Eastern 
New York, was handicapped by bringing 
raw materials from the Midwest to convert 
into finished products to be shipped to 
motor cities in the West. Austin Engineers 
designed and built a new plant in Pitts- 
burgh, after investigation proved that sav- 
ings in freight would write off the new 
plant investment in three years. This, in 
addition to substantial economies made in 
production methods! 


Out-riggers for Even Keel 


Industrial leaders everywhere are finding 
that branch facilities are like roots spreading 
into fresh soil. They feed a concern with new 
business; fresh contacts; not only holding, 
but increasing, business through better 
service to faraway customers through 
branch plants, warehouses, branch sales 
and display facilities. 


“Buy”’-Product Profits 


_ Many manufacturers clip expenses and 
increase profits by producing their own 





AUSTIN ‘METHOD 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


containers, paper bags, boxes, electricity, 
water and printed matter, parts such as 
castings, etc.,—ingredients and accessories. 
The savings are important. Improved 
service to customers is a direct result. 


An outstanding example: A national 
milling company in Minneapolis used an 
enormous quantity of paper bags—origin- 
ally purchased from outside sources. Austin 
Engineers were consulted for the design, 
construction and equipment of a modern 
paper bag plant in West Virginia. Result: 
This concern now makes their own paper 
bags; adding a worthwhile increase to 
their profits. 


Other instances: A glass plant makes its 
corrugated boxes; a patent medicine com- 
pany manufactures their own bottles; a 
tractor company now produces their own 
castings. Similarly, a concern instead of 
buying process water from the local muni- 
cipality operates their own pumping station 
and filtration plant. 


Remedy for Many Ills 


If cutting corners. ..savings on given 
machines or departments. ..has failed to 
correct a profitless situation and more 
drastic measures are needed, what will solve 
your problem? Ideas! If a plant becomes a 
white elephant, what eliminates it? Ideas! 
If profits disappear during the periods of 
fractional capacity operation, what puts 
the plant back on a paying basis? Ideas! 
Often these ideas are to be found only in 
blue prints. ..in the application of sound 
engineering. ..in a survey of the business 


from an outside perspective, for the value 
of the outside viewpoint cannot be over- 
estimated. 


Is Your Door Open? 


Why not let Austin Engineers look over 
your present facilities? While no miracle- 
makers, they are unusually progressive in 





ALso For THOSE EXECUTIVES 


. who have new building projects farthest 
from their minds 


developing new ideas and pointing the 
way to profitable action. 


An interview granted with permission to 
look over your facilities will cost you noth- 
ing. ..may lead to unexpected decisions on 
your part. ..decisions which will have an 
all important bearing on your profits for 
1931 and for some years to come. Today is 
the time for action. ..when building costs 
are well under the past 10-year average. 
Phone, wire or mail the memo below. 


AFTER “Buy’-PRODUCT PROFITS 
. . . they make castings instead of buying them 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY =, 


NewYork Chicago Boston 
Seattle Portland 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Philadelphia 


SOE I oa acdscck stan tedbvnbicsnesckiccadicbaced sq. ft. 


Engineering 7 


Newark 
The Austin Company of California, Ltd.: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company, Limited: Toronto and Vancouver, B. C. 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


(0 “Our door is open to new ideas !”"’ 
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Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Construction 17 


Detroit Cincinnati 


We are interested in a 
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: af overhead pano- 
rama—Glacier Point, Half Dome, 
El Capitan, Bridal Veil, Vernal, 
Nevada and Yosemite Falls—towers 
wherever you turn, yet is only a 
beginning for your giant Yosemite 
holiday! 

White trails zigzag to the Valley 
rim, more than 3,000 feet in the air. 
You look down...breathless depths 

. and out across a hundred miles 
of ‘snow-capped Sierra, rose-shot at 
sunrise and a pinnacled other land 
in the magic of moonlight. 


BE BUSY, BE LAZY... 


Choose your own diversion. Here 
are sunny field-trips with a Ranger- 
Naturalist guide—saddle and motor 
tours into the High Country — the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, oldest 
of living things—golf with a world- 

’ famed setting—swimming and river- 
side barbecues— and the monster 
firefall that floats each night right 
out of the stars. 


Accommodations vary from house- 
keeping in the pines to the great, 
granite Ahwahnee .. . All-Expense 
Tours from 2 to 4 days and $23 to 
$77.50. Ask any travel agent, or write 
today for scenic folders: Yosemite 
Park and Curry Co., Box 122, Yo- 
semite National Park, California. 


Yosemite 


& MARIPOSA BIG TREES 





| drop the idea. 
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The New Pictures 


Pagliacci’ (Audio-Cinema Inc. & For- 
tune Gallo). Unkind people have said 
that Fortune Gallo does not like music 
much. He is a lively and busy executive, 
a bank director, concert manager, and, 
primarily, president and treasurer of the 
San Carle Opera Company. Once when he 
was running an opera company in Cali- 
fornia he suggested to Composer Ruggiero 
Leoncavallo, who was working for him as 
a conductor, that Pagliacci would make a 
good movie. Leoncavallo refused to allow 
his masterpiece to be photographed unless 
the music went with it, but Gallo did not 
Last week, with character- 
istic enterprise, he presented Pagliacci, in 
Italian, without color, made by his San 
Carlo singers and backed by his own 
funds: the cinema’s first full-length grand 
opera. 

Opera has often come to film-seers in 
little pieces. One of the first things 
Warner Bros. did with the sound device 
was to make a series of short features in 
which famous stars sang arias. The ex- 
periment was not continued. Had Gallo’s 
Pagliacci been made with singers from the 
Metropolitan their names might have been 
enough to put it over in fair-sized cities, 
but the cast means little as a draw nor is 
it overskillful. The singers act only when 
they feel their voices going back on them. 
This deficiency is startlingly revealed by 
closeups; there are times when the singers 
have the air of comics burlesquing grand 
opera stars. Their voices are not bad but 
they sing as loud as they can all the time 
and the recording makes the results even 
worse. The orchestra utters metallic 
clickings, moans sepulchrally in the lower 
register, makes the upper notes shrill and 
hollow. 

Making Pagliacci will not rank with the 
past feats of Maestro Gallo, who once said 
of Pavlova “I bought her outright,” and 
who persuaded the deposed Queen Liliuo- 
kalani of Hawaii to go to one of his shows 
though she had not been out of her palace 
for 22 years. However, it is a courageous 
piece of pioneering and reveals a fact 
many producers had guessed but none had 
proved: grand opera is never likely to be 
successful cinema. 


a core 


Rango (Paramount). Once more a good 
job has been done with jungle life. This 
time the scene is Sumatra and the photog- 
raphy by Ernest Schoedsack, who helped 
to make Chang. Though it is non-talking 
except for occasional voices explaining the 
action, Rango is not a travelog but has a 
proper scenario. An old Sumatran hunter 
and his son have gone into the interior to 
rid the country of tigers. The struggle of 
these two humans against the jungle is a 
parallel of the struggle of an orang-utan 
and its child, and this parallel contributes 
the story. The orang-utan is remarkable 
because it is so similar to man, and in 
this picture the relationship is derogatory 
to neither branch of the species: the 
hunter and the ape are allies against 
death-by-violence as symbolized by the 
tiger. Once the orang-utans loot the hunt- 
er’s hut but for the most part they are 


mannerly, sagacious, and amusing. With 
them in the cast are all sorts of other 
monkeys; they swarm across rivers, run 
up vines, keep a look-out in a tree and in 
the end are a deciding factor in the 
triumphant campaign against the tigers. 
Rango is intelligently thought out and 
beautifully photographed—a scientific doc- 
ument and a work of art at the same time, 
far more valuable though less exciting 
than the graphic Trader Horn. Best shot: 
a long battle between a tiger and a water 
buffalo, in which the buffalo stabs the tiger 
to death with its pointed horns. A shot 
that makes women scream and strong men 
close their eyes: the tiger killing the baby 
orang-utan. 
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East Lynne (Fox). Mrs. Henry Wood 
wrote East Lynne in 1861. For 20 years 
after that it was regarded as a supreme 
creation. Now someone in the Fox script 
department has detected that East Lynne 
is more than a dramatic critic’s joke. 
An old admirer of lovely Lady Isabel 
causes all her trouble when he takes her, 
unchaperoned, to a dance, and later goes 
to her bedroom to tell her of his love. 
East Lynne is not worth the talent that 
has gone into it (Clive Brook, Ann Hard- 
ing, and Conrad Nagel form the triangle, 
and Joseph Urban designed the settings), 
but it is an honorable Victorian relic. 
Silliest sequences: the end in which Ann 
Harding, about to go blind, goes home for 
a last look at her child before walking 
over a cliff. 
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Comrades of 1918 (Nero). Although 
the German sound equipment for record- 
ing battle-noises is so inadequate that the 
scream of shells has little relationship to 
their explosions and machine gun fire 
resembles the noises made by cabaret 
rattles, this is one of the best directed 
and most gruesome of War pictures. High 
credit should go to Director G. W. Pabst 
who with small resources made a picture 
that in every technical respect except sound 
can compete with the best Hollywood prod- 
uct. U. S. spectators can understand it in 
spite of the German dialog, for the action 
of trench-warfare is pantomimic enough to 
be self-explanatory; they will find in it 
the nervous impact of unbearable physical 
horror. Comrades of 1918 is an argu- 
ment against war and it points its theme 
less editorially than All Quiet on the 
Western Front, which may be why the 
German nationalists did not ban it for 
home consumption as they did Carl 
Laemmle’s picture. The framework is the 
friendship of four German soldiers and 
their varying fates. -Best sequences: the 
soldier who goes home to find that his wife 
has deceived him with the butcher's 
helper. 
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BIG I 


Every right-minded man who starts 
in to make something to sell is sustained 
by a valid idea. 


He is convinced that his product em- 
bodies a real advantage for the user and 
that therefore intelligent people will 
buy it. 


On that simple and durable premise 
have been reared in the past quarter- 
century the greatest business and 
industrial structures in America. 


The process of their erection has been 
invaluably guickened and strengthened by 
honest and informative advertising. 


IF your business is worrying you 
now, if sales and profits are sagging, go 
back to the beginning in your thinking. 


Be sure your product is superior, in 


style, quality, value or utility; be sure it is 
distributed within reach of the customer. 


This done, fel] people about it, in terms 
of their interest, not yours—tell them over 
and over again through the advertising 
pages of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST. 


You are then displaying your wares be- 
fore the most intelligent and progressive 
audience in America—that hub three- 
million-strong which turns the taste, think- 
ing, buying of the nation. 


lr you think this is merely selfish ad- 
vice, think again; it is the tried and true 
formula of outstandingly successful business. 


The Post is an inseparable part of that 
formula simply because experience has 
demonstrated that its values cannot be 
bought elsewhere at any price! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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| New Plays in Manhattan 


The Gang’s All Here. Artist Russell 
Patterson designed the costumes, Oscar 
| Hammerstein II helped the direction, 
Colyumist Russel Crouse wrote the book, 
| Tilly Losch staged the ballet. The cast in- 
cludes: luscious Gina Malo (Sons 
O’ Guns); red-headed Zelma O’Neal 
| (Good News); silly Ruth Tester (Second 
Little Show); the white-faced team of 
Shaw & Lee, droll Tom Howard and in- 
gratiating Ted Healy. And seldom has 
wealth been more hopelessly, tastelessly 
squandered. 

The book, which begins to relate the 
stalking of Mr. Howard by a gang of gun- 
men at Atlantic City, suddenly goes in- 
sanely askew. Tom Howard has an hilari- 
ous conversation with a ghost, but the 
show’s few genuinely good moments are 
supplied by a hitherto unknown young 
man named Hal Le Roy whose tapdancing 
is peerless. None of the music, none of 
the gags, save The Gang’s All Here from 
being a pretty waste of money. 
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Heat Wave is another play about the 
tropics where white women are careless 
of their virtue, white men foolish with 
their drink and only the natives retain a 
stealthy dignity. Handsome Basil Rath- 
| bone (The Command to Love) is the dis- 
| solute Nordic who is pursued by Irene 
March (Betty Lawford) but who really 
loves Irene’s married sister-in-law Philippa 
(Selena Royle). For all his tippling and 
reputed wenching the Nordic is a brave 
lonely man, fighting fever and the opposi- 
tion of public opinion in the district. This 
general resentment culminates in Philip- 


} Home Portraits pa’s husband taking a shot at Mr. Rath- 



























bone. 
ALEXANDER LEVENTON e e The play is pitiably hackneyed. Ad- 
mirers of Mr. Rathbone could not blame 
ITH a Graflex Camera eee artistic eee ca” | him for his weak performance. 


Mr. Leventon, a well- 
known musician, made this 


portrait of his own son. Pp ress ive se a re The Great Barrington. This play 





o 











This picture he proudly | makes a bungling attempt at the temporal 
pee ghee yo ow a “oyna e trickery which Mr. Henry James ee 
oy” —end Within the short thought up and which was later used in 
period of a year it hes been m a d e WwW 1 t h t h 2 a play called Berkeley Square. But in- 
reeincges A eu. rroees stead of plausibly explaining the hiatus 
es ee which exists between the dead past and the 
i ta ex amefra. present as did Berkeley Square, the play- 
- vee: peor ong pen wright of The Great Barrington simply has 
Cuccumie Magis o | the swashbuckling Barrington ancestors 


Leer aphic Society of In years to come—remember— flit among their haughty descendants in 


London; fi ize in th ‘ 
“Pose tid’ Geampetiion in - k ill the ancient house on the banks of the 
"t the powers You mane new Hudson. It develops that the democratic 






















this country; and the silver 
Salon of Photography at famnil to marry a poor but honest young man. 
Dublin, Ireland and Chicago. and your family. “ ~ ~ She is thwarted, however, by her prideful 
owes the memory of her sainted fore- 
bears. In the meantime, the forebears 
are busy stealing, seducing, murdering one 
| another right under the modern Barring- 
tons’ noses. Finally, not one but two grisly 
Las skeletons are discovered in a hidden fam- 

FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP EBI@ |... ROCHESTER, N.Y, _| iallen, the girl gets her boy. 
= Had the name of George M. Cohan ap- 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 99, ROCHESTER, N. Y. have sensed a burlesque, instantly. Otto 
Please mail booklet, “Why a Graflex?”’. . .which describes how more interest- Kruger heads the cast, probably regrets 


medal at the International be truly precious to yourself | daughter of the modern Barringtons wants 
parents who remind her of the duty she 
ily closet, the elder Barringtons are crest- 
peared on the program, audiences would 
ing photographs are made with a Graflex ...to name in margin of this page. it. 
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TIME 


29 


The thrill of Old France and 
Spain = on your way to Catfornta! 


When you choose to go one way, return another 
by Southern Pacific’s Four Great Routes, you 
see more of the Pacific Coast and more of 
the United States than on any other railroad. 


Yosemite 


an : Salt Lake 


Sak? #8 : 


* 
CS enema 
ac 66S. 


ALIFORNIA BOUND! Down from 
C the North and East they come. By 
rail from Chicago; by rail or by Southern 
Pacific Steamship from New York .. . 
through New Orleans on their way to 
California. This, the “Sunser Route,” is 
just one adventurous part of a regular 
roundtrip ticket that bears the thrill of 
France, and Spain and Mexico, 

Throughout the miles that measure it 
drifts the color of foreign lands. Old France 
still rules New Orleans. . . in charming 
little restaurants and in forgotten court- 
yards. But it is the O/d South that boards 


LOW SUMMER FARES 


WEST IWN 


the train with you. With its 
gracious hospitality, and a 
Creole dish or two. 
Before the speeding lights 
of your train twinkle to the 
stars, another world suggests itself. A 
world that’s close to Mexico, close to the 
charm that Spain has left. You’ll see it 
in sun-splashed adobe; in colorful border 
towns; hear it in soft Spanish phrases. 
Houston, San Antonio, E] Paso, with 
Juarez just across the Rio Grande, Doug- 
las, Tucson, Phoenix, mark this famous 
route. Through Agua Caliente, Old Mex- 
ico and San Diego, or direct to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Choose for your return 
the Gotpen State, SHasta or OvERLAND 
Route and you’ |! choose from the follow- 
ing places (see coupon). 


EFFECT MAY 


uthern Pacific 


FOUR GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 


H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or O. P. BARTLETT, 310 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


My Pacific Coast destination will be 





I would like to include in my roundtrip the following places I have checked: 
{ ] LakeTahoe [ } TiogaPass [] Yosemite [{ ] TheRedwoods { } CraterLake [ } ColumbiaRiver Gorge 


{ } Pacific Northwest [ } San Francisco 
Barbara [] Del Monte [ } San Antonio 
Orleans [{ } Phoenix 


Name 


{ } Los Angeles 
{ } El Paso 
{ } SequoiaNat'lPark [ } General Grant Nat'l Park 


Address 


{ } San Diego [] AguaCaliente [{ } Santa 
} Tucson [ } West Coast of Mexico [}] New 
{ ] The Land of '' Forty Nine’ 

1703 
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Scale the peaks 


of vacation pleasure 
in Glacier Park Get up 
in the world this summer, way up 
where mountain trails and your 
spirits climb equally high! Get a 
taste of Western camaraderie, a 
taste of clean sunlit air, of devil- 
may-care activity. But first get 
your reservations—or 
write Great Northern 


Vacations, St. Paul, 
for every detail. 


EMPIRE BUILDER 





The New 


The Luxurious ORIENTAL LIMITED | 





“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


For the first time in more than 300 


| years, so Japanese courtiers said, the offi- 


cially divine Emperor, the Son of Heaven, 
went out last week “alone.” That is to 
say, Emperor Hirohito, climbed into a 
small motorboat, sternly commanded his 
entourage not to follow, and chugged off 
for the afternoon. At the helm was a 
common fisherman who did not count and 
two other common fishermen crouched 
beside him in the stern. Upon the prow 
sat the Divine One, eagerly peering out 
upon the waters through his spectacles 
for interesting specimens of seaweed. 
When the motorboat returned His Maj- 
esty had almost a bucketful of likely sea- 
weed and several shells, thus suggesting 
that he must have landed somewhere 
without a proper guard. 


— 


The death mask of the late Queen 
Louise of Prussia, the famed flute of 
Frederick the Great, a pair of duelling 
pistols given by Napoleon I to General 
Kléber, and many another trinket for- 
merly preserved at Klein-Glienicke Castle, 
Potsdam, Germany by Prince Friedrich 
Leopold Hohenzollern, cousin of the for- 
mer Kaiser, went on the auction block. 
While plebeian agents refrained from bid- 
ding, Representatives of Kaiser Wilhelm 
bought Frederick the Great’s gold watch. 
Prices: watch, $1,190; pistols, $500. 

Visiting a county fair on an island off 
the west coast of Florida, Henry Ford 
was served fish for dinner. He ate, 
thirsted, demanded: “Is there any water 
around here?” 

An acquaintance replied: “I don’t know 
about that. You may have to take booze.” 

“T’d dig a well first!” snapped Dry Mr. 
Ford. 

Comedienne Beatrice Lillie (Lady 
Peel) was among the early-morning guests 
at Club Calais, one of the many nightclubs 
in Manhattan. A man passed her table, 
stumbled over her feet. He proved to be 
Ben (“Brownie”) Bronston,- whom the 
New York Daily News described as “a pal 
of Waxie Gordon in the Jersey booze 
racket.”” That newspaper reported the fol- 
lowing conversation: 

Bronston (to Lady Peel’s escort): 
Tell that dame to keep her feet under the 
table! 

Lady Peel: Oh, pulEEZE! 

Bronston (tosher): And you button up 
your kisser. What do you think this joint 
is—the Ritz? You highbrow dames that 
go slumming give me a pain! 

Three big male spectators thereupon 
seized Bronston, threw him out. He 
barked from the lobby: “But I'll come 
back here some night with my mob and 
toss this camp out into the street!” 

Asked whether he thought that Scotland 
Yard could clean up Chicago, famed In- 
spector Cecil Bishop said last week: “The 
gangsters would be easy. It would be the 
police that the Yard would go after... . 
The U. S. police, on the whole, are very 
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efficient, but many of them are also very 
crooked.” 
pe Se ee 

Lionel Hallam Tennyson, Baron 
Tennyson, grandson of the late great 
poet, arrived in Manhattan for a brief 
visit. He had heard aboard ship that 
Lady Astor made a speech in the House 






























Wide World 


Lorp TENNYSON 


“What does Lady Astor know about 
cricket?” 


of Commons charging that the English 
cricket team was recently defeated by the 
Australian team because the English team 
had drunk too much. Lord Tennyson was 
a member of the English team. He cried 
to newshawks: “This was false. . . . The 
members of our team when in training do 
not drink, or if they drink, it is compara- 
tively little. . . . What does Lady Astor 
know about cricket?” 
aa 

Canadian-born Mezzo-soprano Jeanne 
Gordon, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was added to the victims of inten- 
sive reducing. Contralto Gordon lost 30 
lb. in three weeks, then collapsed and was 
taken to a sanatorium. 

At Toronto Dr. Charles Herbert Best, 
co-discoverer of insulin,* was demonstrat- 
ing the use of a drug to some medical 
students. He proposed to inoculate each 
member of the class with a slight dose of 
the drug; to prove it unharmful he gave 
himself a shot in the arm first. - Im- 
mediately he was ill, had to retire for a 
rest of several hours. Investigation dis- 
closed that the label on the bottle of the 
drug indicated a solution 100 times less 
powerful than it was. 


Though long known to his intimates, it 
first became known to the public, in which 
are many thieves, that genial Professor 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale leaves the 


*With Drs. Frederick Grant Banting and 
John James Rickard MacLeod. 
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SIMONDS 


SAWS ° FILES - KNIVES - GRINDING WHEELS - STEEL 


Here's a simple way to look at cost-saving as applied 
to cutting tools. Take the amount of time a workman 
saves by using Simonds saws or files. Compute the ad- 
ditional time a Simonds tool holds its edge...the better 
work it produces...Multiply these savings by the number 
of circular saws, band saws, hack saws, machine 
knives and files you use in your plant, and you'll get 
a total saving that will amaze you. Specify Simonds 
to get the new standard of value represented by the 


products of the new Simonds “windowless” plant. 


SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


World’s Largest Saw Makers 
SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1832 FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston . Mass. Propucers oF Circular, Band, Metal, Cross-Cut, Gang and 
Memphis, Tenn. | Drag Saws...Machine Knives... Files...Hack Saw Blades... Tool 
Seattle . Wash. | Holder Bits...Saw Tools... Discs...Steel ~ Sumonps CANADA 
Chicago. . Ill. Saw Co., Limrtrep, Montreal, Quebec; St. John, New 
Detroit . Mich. Brunswick; Toronto, Ont.; Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Portland . Ore. —_———AFFILIATED COMPANIES———— 
New York, N.Y. | Wappat, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., Manufacturers of Portable 
New Orleans, La. Electric Saws and Tools ~ Aprastve Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Atlanta . . Ga. | Producers of Abrasive Grinding Wheels and Polishing Grain 
Los Angeles, Cal. ~ Simonps GuARANTEED CuTTER- Heap Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash., Manufacturers of Guaranteed Cutter-Heads, 


CORNERSTONE 


LAID FOR NEW 
SIMONDS PLANT 


New England Industrial 
Leaders Attend 


Before a gathering of over 500 indus- 
trial leaders, municipal officials and rep- 
resentatives of various New England 
industries, the cornerstone of the new 
Simonds plant—the first windowless 
building of its kind to be constructed 
in this country—was laid December 20 
at Fitchburg, Mass. 

Thomas F, Howarth, vice-president, 
officiated at the ceremony. The date 
marked Mr. Howarth’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary as an employee and officer of the 
company, and was a fitting tribute to 
his rise from office boy to executive. 


When this new Simonds windowless 
factory is completed, it will be operated 
intwoshifts, reducing overhead charges 
to a minimum. Working hours will be 
divided so that each shift of employees 
will have ample time for outdoor day- 
light activities. 


The new Simonds windowless factory 
will have automatic humidity control 
which will keep the air at a beneficial 
level at all times. Every ten minutes, a 
half million cubic feet of fresh air, 
washed and filtered, will be brought 
into the building. 


Workers will be saved the nervous 
strain due to excessive noise by a 
thorough system of noise-proofing ap- 
plied to walls, ceiling and floor. 


In commenting upon the new Simonds 
plant, The Iron Age of October 16, 1930, 
said — 

“The windowless building is more 
than a passing whim of a few architects, 
not only being possible because of pres- 
ent engineering knowledge in illumina- 
tion and ventilation, but providing im- 
proved conditions seldom possible in the 
present type of structure. This trend 
is discussed by W. C. Clark, economist 
of S. W. Straus & Co., New York, in ‘The 
Skyscraper, a Study in the Economic 
Height of Modern Office Buildings.’ 
He states; ‘It is becoming increasingly 
common to provide artificial illumina- 
tion and artificial methods of ventilation 
and atmospheric control, which produce 
results which vie with, if they do not 
excel, the effects of natural sunlight 
and air.’” 
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| door of his New Haven home unlocked, so 
that friends may come in and borrow the 
books he is sent for review, of which 


there are several hundred stacked on a 
“4 table adjacent. An old red setter named Reca 
Rufus (which color-blind Dr. Phelps says Alot 
é ; he sees march about as a green dog) side 0 
} guards the books, knows the patrons of Valley 
— this “lending library,” barks at the ap- land. 1 
proach of any unaccustomed person. away | 
¢ ers be 
An airplane, a pistol, handcuffs, an au- course 
tomobile and two accomplices were the dicula 
equipment Albert Kelsey Darling, Phila- had ju 
delphia socialite, took along with him steerin 
when he planned to kidnap his estranged his sp 
sweetheart, Miss Elizabeth Converse, fantas' 
from her Rosemont, Pa. home. Next day tric cc 
the New York Telegram headlined: SO- metre 
CIAL-REGISTERED LOCHINVAR IN long sl 
«ss Ss der pc 
—o—— cannot 
PP ag Cinemactor Charles Spencer positio 
aplin, who has not returned to Eng- ing sp 
ee land, his birthplace, in seven years, 8,000 into tl 
Londoners flocked to Paddington Station matica 
a! ° and so milled, crushing one another, that how fz 
l O OOO a 1 ornians 33 women among them fainted. To see tied to 
. . him Prime Minister MacDonald called his tin 
at an hotel, waited almost an hour, missed $1.82 
him and summoned him to Chequers has ey 
° (country house of British Prime Min- Compa 
an O erica isters). “Knighthood for Charlie!” whis- speed, 
pered gossips in the street. horse 
National Trust & Savings Association <stiall mi. pe 
. , , pigeon. 
CALIFORNIA Cinemactor Douglas Fairbanks, arriv- ing ou 
A CONSOLIDATION OF BANK of ITALY and BANK of AMERICA of CALIFORNIA __| ig at Manila on the world-cruising Bel- parach 
genland en route to hunt big game in Cam- Army | 
The progressive, pioneering and empire-building spirit that made bodia (Time, Jan. 12), caused a complete 
. ye cessation of business along the waterfront Débu 
Bank of Italy one of the outstanding banks of the world ...and the as 8,000 eager people flocked to the pier. Tild 
sound banking practices, initiative and enterprise which made Bank —e— Ciades 
of America of California so successful...have joined forces to carry a In front of a cinema camera in Shang- his firs 
instituti t ords of service. a Both institutions | 524, Aimee Semple McPherson, who other 
greater institution on to ‘eee as we ae vp wants to “get close to the women of the Karel 
were identical in ownership previous to the consolidation. a Policies, East” (Time, Feb. 9), led a revival-meet- de 
methods, facilities and management remain the same as in the past. ing of Chinese, most of whom did not runner- 
understand English. Afterward she an- title la 
Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association...a National Bank...and Bank of nounced her intention of buying some lovers 
America...a California State Bank ... are identical in ownership and Shanghai property and erecting a perma- the me 
management...438 offices in 243 California cities. nent “Angelus Temple,” smaller than but wes ste 
similar to her edifice in Los Angeles. had ne 
Pa what 
ean Taaaen In Milwaukee an agile girl child had watcher 
herself photographed swinging from tra- serve ; 
BEAUTIFUL VERNAL FALLS peze rings by her heels and fingers, draped could « 
in yearn plage ny SN around a clothesline post, and proudly den ou 
; ; coasting on a tricycle. She told newsgath- fling d 
erers: “For the sake of my dear aunt, I den rai 
hope to have her name again adorn the 6-4, 6- 
billboards the world over.” She was Lil- more t! 
lian Leitzel Pelikan, six, niece and name- ries in 
sake of the famed aerial acrobat who fell won, tk 
to her death in Copenhagen fortnight ago. in Bost 
(Time, Feb. 23). “When 
> idea th 
Those undergoing surgical treatment in- ligation 
cluded: René Lacoste, famed French £0 out 
tennis player (appendectomy); Joseph the put 
Potter Cotton, U. S. Undersecretary of a show. 
State (opening of a knee for drain-inser- Jones 
tion, third operation in a fight to check a Jr. mad 
FOR ANY SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT ‘ spinal infection—TIME, Feb. 23)3 one- his reti: 
e A “i I F O R N I A -_ time American League Baseball President a chari 
om (leet oe Bascal ‘ eg orn 
. ' —— Be ood transfusion for weakened condition olden 
Write Bank of America, Department of California ,{*  % due to amputation of an infected toe last Smith. 
Information...Spring at Seventh St., LOS ANGELES month—Tim_, Feb. 2); Samuel Hill, 73, of the 
-..of No. 1 Powell St., SAN FRANCISCO son-in-law of the late Railroad Tycoon Still to 


James Jerome Hill (intestinal operation). amateul 
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Record 

Along a take-off level notched into the 
side of an Alpine peak near the Engadine 
Valley, Chiogna, crack skiman of Switzer- 
land, moved out onto the run. It dropped 
away under his feet so sharply that watch- 
ers behind him could not see the whole 
course; part of it seemed almost perpen- 
dicular. On the run the packed icy snow 
had just enough surface to give Chiogna 
steering purchase as he shot downward on 
his special skis—the skis of a fairytale, 
fantastically long and heavy. Five elec- 
tric control stations shunted into a 150- 
metre circuit measured his time. On the 
long skis Chiogna crouched in the Schnei- 
der position invented by Tyroleans who 
cannot use on their steep slopes the erect 
position of the Norwegians. A diminish- 
ing spot on the peakside, he shot down 
into the valley, while his passage auto- 
matically formed the connections that told 
how fast he was going. Turning, he hur- 
ried to the nearest official to find out what 
his time had been. His top speed was 
81.82 mi. per hour—the fastest a man 
has ever traveled on earth unassisted. 
Comparative speeds: of a sprinter at top 
speed, 21 mi. per hour; of a good race- 
horse on a mile and a quarter course, 36 
mi. per hour; average speed of a homing 
pigeon, 60 mi. per hour; of a dummy fall- 
ing out of an airplane with an unopened 
parachute, 118 mi. per hour (maximum by 
Army tests necessitating a 1,200 ft. fall). 
Débutants 

Tilden. Last week in Madison Square 
Garden William Tatem Tilden II played 
his first tennis as a professional. On the 
other side of the net was brown, wiry 
Karel Kozeluh who has often been pro- 


fessional champion of the world and was | 
runner-up to Vincent Richards for this | 


title last summer. Often have tennis- 
lovers predicted that Kozeluh could take 
the measure of anyone in the game. He 
was steadier, a stone wall; professionals 
had never been given a chance to show 
what they could do. Amazed, they 
watched Tilden whack his cannonball 
serve across so hard that all Kozeluh 


could do was wave at it; they saw Til- 


den outsteady the stone wall with baf- 
fling dropshots, cross-court drives. Til- 


den ran the match out in straight sets, | 


6-4, 6-2, 6-4. Next evening in Balti- 
more they played the second of their se- 
ries in their U. S. tour. Again Tilden 
won, this time 6-1, 6-2, 6-4, won again 
in Boston and in Cincinnati. Said he: 
“When I was an amateur ... it was my 
idea that the players were under no ob- 
ligation to the public. ... But now I 
go out on the courts realizing that I owe 
the public a hard fight, good tennis, and 
a show.” 


Jones. In Atlanta Robert Tyre Jones 
Jr. made his first public appearance since | 
his retirement from amateur golf. It was | 
a charity exhibition-match on his home | 
course; Jones was playing with burly John | 
Golden against Gene Sarazen and Horton | 


Smith. He seemed to loaf, was tail-ender 


of the foursome, which ended in a tie. | 


Still to be determined is his professional- 
amateur status. 


EN ROUTE TO THE TEMPLE 
AT SEGESTA, SICILY 


AT MONTE CARLO 


THE ROYAL CHATEAUX OF 
FRANCE (CHENONCEAUX) 


SPRING IN ATHENS 


A Man Travelling Extensively 
Abroad Writes to the Equitable — 


“Now that I have completed the program undertaken 
some years ago of procuring Equitable Life Annuities 
for my wife and myself, I take this means of expressing 
to you my high appreciation of your services. 


“The completed plan has given to my wife and myself 
a Life Annuity for each of us. On this we have retired 
from the teaching profession to enjoy such years as re- 
main to us in travel and leisure, grateful to the Equitable 
for offering such opportunities, and thankful to our guid- 
ing o— that we have had the sense to avail ourselves 
of them. 


“We think the consummation amply repays us for the 
restraints we placed upon ourselves to have the money 
to buy the Annuities. Above all, we feel a comfortable 
sense of safety in the fact that, so far as human means 
can accomplish it, we have a sufficiently comfortable 
income for life beyond the reach of financial accident 
and misfortune.” 

Equitable Retirement Annuities are obtainable in $100 invest- 
ment units. Paid for gradually during one’s productive years, 
they carry a substantial cash return to dependents if the holder 


does not reach retirement age, and also guarantee income in the 
event of total and permanent disability. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
UNITED STATES 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Your plan for a retirement annuity is of interest to me. 
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BAHAMAS 


At this fairest of all English shores, 
Nassau, Bahamas, the gay sixty-hour 
journey from New York (or the fifteen- 
hour trip from Miami) approaches a 
climax as perfect as the travelling there. 
Great palms border the coral-tinted beach 
. . « little white dwellings and great 
hotels peep through the trees like 
friendly homes. Off to the right sweeps 
the fairway of the seaside golf course 
(where the nineteenth hole is as gay as 
the first eighteen), and there, on the 
left, the championship tennis courts. 
All other sports, too! 

Come to Nassau, Bahamas, now. Leave 
winter, worry and crowded cities for the 
marvelous beauty, the magic serenity, of 
this Isle of Jume—Nassau, Bahamas. 


For information write to Munson Steamship 
Lines, 67 Wall Street, N. Y.; Canadian 
National Steamships, Montreal; Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways, Inc., or Development Board, 
Nassau, Bahamas. No passports required. 


DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
NASSAU Bahamas 


The 
Beneficial 
Results 
obtained from 
the use of 


POLAND WATER 


have warranted 
its mention in 
the works of 
foremost 
authorities. 


For booklet about 
Poland Water address 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| without a crack. 
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Hacker Anceaux 

Heavy-footed guards creaked slowly up 
and down the Amsterdam Ryks Museum 
last week before a row of Rembrandt 
van Rijn’s great canvases. If they noticed 
a little, shabby, middle-aged Dutchman in 
a loose overcoat standing nervously be- 
fore Rembrandt’s Anatomy Lesson, they 
paid little attention to him. A minute 
later they did. The little Dutchman had 
suddenly produced a small ax, was furi- 
ously hacking the Anatomy Lesson to rib- 
bons. Quietly he submitted to arrest. At 
the station house he said he was 46 years 
old, that his name was Anceaux. Bluntly 
he refused to give any explanation for his 
Rembrandt hacking. 

“T am a bookkeeper,” said Hacker An- 
ceaux, “but I cannot find work. I have 
been out of work for months.” 

Correspondents and foreign editors 
quickly confused the slashed picture with 
Rembrandt’s great Anatomy Lesson by 
Dr. Tulp which, safe and sound at The 
Hague last week, is as well known as 
Rembrandt’s Night Watch. The Amster- 
dam Lesson shows but three figures—the 
lecturer, a Dr. Deyman, the corpse, 
strongly foreshortened with its large, pale 
feet pointing at the spectator, and an 
assistant gingerly holding a piece of skull. 
Last week’s was not its first misadventure. 
In 1723 it was nearly destroyed by fire; 
only Dr. Deyman, the corpse and the 
hands of the assistant were preserved. 

Many have been the hackings of great 
works of art, seldom is the damage ir- 
reparable. In the Ryks Museum itself, 
The Night Watch, perhaps Rembrandt’s 
greatest picture, had a small hole torn in 
it several years ago. But the most famed 
cases of art vandalism occurred in the 
staid British Museum and National Gal- 
lery, concerned the Portland Vase and 
Rokeby Venus. 

The Portland Vase remains to this day 
the property of the Dukes of Portland 
though it has been on loan to the British 
Museum since 1810.* It is a blue glass 
Roman vase of the First Century on which 
were imposed beautifully carved opaque 
white figures. When discovered in 1550, 


| the Portland Vase was that ultra rarity 


among classical antiques, a perfect piece, 
In 1845 a wild-eyed 
individual, one William Lloyd, suddenly 
dashed it from its pedestal, smashed it in 
a hundred pieces which were painstakingly 
fastened together again. 

On March 10, 1914 one May Richard- 
son, famed militant suffraget, strode mas- 
terfully into the National Gallery, ad- 
vanced grimly upon a beautiful Venus by 
Velasquez. It was known as the Rokeby 
Venus because it had hung for generations 
in Rokeby Hall, Yorkshire, was purchased 
by the nation in 1905 for $225,000. March 
1914 was the height of the suffraget agi- 
tation in Britain: ladies were chaining 
themselves to the railings of the Houses 
of Parliament, shouting themselves hoarse 
on street corners, smashing windows on 

*In May 1929 the present Duke of Portland 
attempted to sell the vase at public auction. 
Bids stopped at $147,000. His Grace’s agents 
indignantly withdrew it from sale, returned it 
to the museum. 


Bond Street. Suffraget May Richardson 
had already distinguished herself by set- 
ting fire to the Countess of Carlisle’s home 
at Hampton-on-Thames. Up to the 
Rokeby Venus walked she, suddenly pro- 
duced a hatchet from her muff, slashed 
the picture across and across. 

In court Suffraget Richardson an- 
nounced the whole affair was a protest 
against the incarceration of Chief Suf- 
fraget Emmeline Pankhurst, at the time on 
a hunger strike in Holloway Jail. 


cba pain 
Bulgar Potter’s Prize 


A committee of grave judges (Mrs. 
John Davison Rockefeller, Sculptors 
James Earle Fraser, Harriet Whitney 
Frishmuth, Critic Elisabeth Luther Cary) 
wandered around the tables of Ovington’s 
New York china shop, awarded the $1,500 


Preston Duncan 
KATCHAMAKOFF’S SQUAW 
.. . got Rosenthal money. 


Small Sculptor Prize of the Rosenthal 
China Corp. to the newest U. S. sculptor: 
Atanas Katchamakoff of Palm Springs, 
Calif. Sculptor Katchamakoff has been a 
U. S. sculptor some six weeks, received 
his final citizenship papers just before the 
contest closed. 

Idea for the contest and money for the 
prizes came from wealthy, white-mus- 
tached Herr Geheimrat Doktor Philipp 
Rosenthal, president and founder of 
Rosenthal China Corp. Largest of German 
potters, his various factories make every- 
thing from fine porcelain dinner services 
to lighting fixtures, kitchen appliances, 
high tension insulators. German business- 
men know that he is directly responsible 
for the revival in 1921 of the Leipsig Fair, 
great European trade exposition, which 
seemed doomed in the days of Germany’s 
post-War depression. Potter Rosenthal, 
who makes most of his money from utili- 
tarian crockery, is proudest of the delicate 
porcelain statuettes which his factories 
mould from designs by Germany’s best 
known sculptors. Months ago Rosenthal 
managers pointed out a curious fact: the 
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company has branch offices in Berlin, | 
London, Paris, Munich, Vienna, Chicago, 
New York. U. S. Citizens hasten to buy 
Rosenthal figures in all the European 
branches, will not buy them in their own 
country. Potter Rosenthal admires the 
U. S. The Wanderjahr to which every 
well-to-do German youth feels entitled, 
Potter Rosenthal spent on the western 
plains in 1874 as “ein wirklicher Cowboy.” 
Through the Art Alliance of America he 
offered in 1930 three prizes, $1,500, 
$750, $500 for small sculpture “typically 
American in theme,” suitable for repro- 
ducing in Rosenthal china and by sculp- 


tors living in the U. S. First prize last | 


week went to Atanas Katchamakoff for an 
amusing little Papoose and Squaw. Sim- 
ple in detail, it will be inexpensive to cast. 


Until January Sculptor Katchamakoff | 
was a Bulgar. Born in Sofia 33 years ago, | 


he practiced law just one year. A plausible | 
talker, he successfully argued himself out | 
of a libel suit for modelling and exhibiting 
a head of the Mayor of Sofia in his cups. 
Entering the National Art Academy, he 
was promptly disowned by his father. In 
1922, 1924 he won sculpture prizes in 
Berlin, Venice, came to the U. S., got a | 
job making models for Hollywood super- 
spectacles. Came the talkies and the end 
of such pageants, but Sculptor Katcha- | 
makoff was not disheartened. He moved 
to Palm Springs, desert oasis, rapidly 
growing as a health resort and Hollywood 


hideaway, there opened an art gallery, | 





started an art school, earnestly advocated 


himself as Palm Springs’ first mayor. Well | 


aware of the value of publicity, Sculptor | 
Katchamakoff flooded the U. S. press last 
week with photographs of his work, typed 
autobiographies in which he described 
himself as ‘a charming and cultured in- 
dividual, an idealist, but also one of those 
rare beings who actually works to material- 
ize their [sic] dreams.” 


EDUCATION 


Mmes Guernsey & Jersey 


Two cows named Mrs. Pauline Guernsey 
and Mrs. Winnie Jersey and their calves 
Dolly and Dimples were well acquainted 
with Los Angeles by last week. Bumped, 
joggled but still placid, they had been 
carted around by two big trucks among 85 
of Los Angeles’ 294 public elementary 
schools. They had been gazed at, petted by 
some 2,000 school children daily. Their 
guardian, one Jay Dutter, member of the 
California Dairy Council, had lectured 
about them, fed them, demonstrated the 











uses of such typical bovine features as the 
udder.* Sponsor of this tour was Mrs. Etta 
Louise Ross, assistant director of the na- 
ture study department of Los Angeles high 
schools, She and Director Charles Lincoln 
Edwards thought that something should be 
done to acquaint the children with this use- 
ful animal. They enlisted Dairyman Dut- 
ter. He discovered that 50% of the chil- 
dren up to the third grade, 20% of the 
older ones, had never seen a cow. 
*Cinemaddict Los Angeles school children 
might already have been udder-conscious after 
viewing the capacious, undulant udder of the 
cow in Mickey Mouse films. These were banned 
last fortnight by Cinema Tsar Will H. Hays 
E, Feb. 16). 


RESIDENTIAL SECLUSION FOR 


KEY EXECUTIVES 


Residential seclusion . . . such as the country’s key executives 
demand even in New York . . . is a practical and delightful 
reality at the St. Regis. Practical by being on Fifth Avenue where 
Fifth Avenue counts ... adjacent to the better clubs . . . a short 
step from the city’s new mid-town business center. Delightful 
because the St. Regis offers its own brilliant setting for smart 
New York’s gaieties, and its internationally-cherished cuisine 
and service to answer his every mood. Accommodations by the 


day...suites on short term lease...at rates well within reason. 
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FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 

2000 dealers all over America supply 
a discriminating clientele with Jones 
Sausage fresh from the farm and 


Jones Bacon and Ham smoked over 
hickory logs in the old smoke house. 


Jones Dairy Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


in the heart of Wisconsin's great dairy 
country—owned and operated by the 
Jones Family since 1834, 











JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 





One Dollar cannot 
do the work of two 


But One Dollar in a Bud- 
get is Worth Two in a Hit- 
or-Miss Plan of Spending 


Wary and anxiety 


over finances can be dispelled, and 
often the family unity preserved, 
when the family income is under 
control, 

If you are unacquainted with the 
Budget system, give yourself a 
month’s trial with a John Hancock 
Home Budget Sheet. It covers one 
month’s income management and 
includes a table of average living 
expenses for the average American 
family, which you may use as a 
guide to your own spending and 
saving. 

Our Budget Sheet is a revelation 
to the uninitiated. To those who 
get the habit, a life-saver. 























May we send you a copy today? 







Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 







Inoumy Bureau 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me a John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet, 
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Friendly Split 

As difficult to dissociate as Rosencrantz 
& Guildenstern, liver & bacon or the 
Cherry Sisters are Pianists Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison. For twelve years Pianists 
Maier & Pattison have given tw0-piano 
recitals the length and breadth of the 
U. S., in Europe, Australia, New Zealand. 
Their success has inspired other two-piano 
teams. Two-piano literature has increased 


| because of them: Composers Leo Sowerby, 


John Alden Carpenter, Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill and Leopold Godowsky have 
written music for them. But the two- 
piano repertory is limited at best and be- 
cause they feel that they have pretty well 


Guy MAIER 













had always quietly intended being a mu- 
sician. In Boston the friends gave their 
first two-piano recitals, then in 1914 went 
to Berlin to study with Arthur Schnabel, 
famed Brahms expert who came to the 
U. S. last year especially to participate in 
the Boston Symphony’s Brahms Festival 
(Time, March 31). When the U. S. en- 
tered the War, Pianist Pattison joined the 
infantry, Pianist Maier the entertainment 
service of the Y. M. C. A. They often 
played together for the soldiers in France 
and even the unmusical ones liked them 
because with their combined instruments 
they could make almost as much noise as 
a brass band. After the Armistice they 
















LEE PATTISON 


Buffalo and Eagle Grove met in Boston. 


exhausted it, because they are determined 
not to get stale, they are disbanding after 
this season. Last week, after farewell con- 
certs throughout the Midwest and on the 
Pacific Coast, Maier & Pattison gave a 
last request program in Manhattan, took 
to the road for the last time together.* 

Maier & Pattison audiences often ex- 
press wonderment that two musicians with 
such contrasting methods can get effects 
so marvelously unified that it is often 
hard to tell which one is carrying the 
melody. Both excellent musicians, Pianist 
Maier is the better showman. He is more 
given to swaying over the keyboard, to 
making his crescendoes look mighty as 
well as sounding so. He is not above 
making occasional impromptu speeches 
or working for a laugh as he did last week 
with the titivating run in Arensky’s 
Scherzo. Pianist Pattison’s contribution 
is just as important but he makes it more 
quietly, focuses more on his piano. 

In personality, background and ambi- 
tion the teammates are as different as 
they appear on the platform. Pianist 
Maier, volatile, talkative, fairly bursting 
with energy, comes from Buffalo, the son 
of a retail shoe dealer. As a boy he had a 
burning desire to be a Presbyterian min- 
ister. He went to the New England Con- 
servatory of Music instead, there met 
Lee Pattison of Eagle Grove, Iowa, who 

*Before disbanding Pianists Maier & 
Pattison will play in Chicago, Minneapolis, 
La Crosse, Wisc., Rochester, Minn., St. Paul, 
Muskegon, Portsmouth, Ohio, Cleveland, Law- 
rence, Neb., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. La Porte, Ind. 








gave a recital in Paris attended by Wood- 
row Wilson and Clemenceau. 

For twelve years Guy Maier & Lee 
Pattison have held the title of world’s 
best two-piano team (a few jazzists would 
wish to except Phil Ohman & Victor 
Arden) but they have kept their lives 
separate. They do most of their prac- 
ticing apart, often stay at different hotels. 
If they should happen to eat together 
while traveling, Pianist Pattison would 
probably order oysters, Pianist Maier 
soup. 

The last few summers Pianist Pattison 
has spent in composition at Warm Springs, 
Ga., with his English wife and their two 
little girls. Composition and chamber 
music with the Gordon String Quartet 
figure in his plans for the future. Pianist 
Maier has for several years been head of 
the piano department at the University 
of Michigan in which his wife has also 
taught. Much of Pianist Maier’s time 
hereafter will be taken by Concerts for 
Young People, partially inspired by his 
young sons Ted and Bob with whom he 
has written a songbook soon to be pub- 
lished. Pianist Maier thinks that children 
who are studying piano should play for two 
years by ear before they even look at 
notes. 


Glory’s End 


At the end of a career full of glory and 
adulation Death came last week to Dame 
Nellie Melba, 64, in Sydney, Australia. 
Her fate was a hideous, unnamed disease. 
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In Cairo, some time ago, she contracted 
what was presumably some form of Leish- 
maniasis, a disease characterized by many 
boils and caused by a microscopic animal 
parasite which gets into the blood stream 
supposedly by bedbug or louse bite. She 
appeared to be cured in the Autumn be- 
fore leaving England for Australia. On 
shipboard she suffered a relapse, was car- 
ried ashore to Melbourne on a cot. A 
German doctor who had helped her in the 
early stages of the disease directed treat- 
ment by cable. Three times King George 
and Queen Mary sent cheerful messages. 
But last week, when delirium set in, 
friends abandoned hope. 

People everywhere have heard Nellie 
Melba sing “‘Home Sweet Home,” ‘“‘Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye,” Tosti’s “Goodbye.” Opera 
crowds have seen her as Mimi in La Bo- 
héme, Violetta in La Traviata, Marguerite 
in Faust, Gilda in Rigoletto, Lucia, Ju- 
liette. The pure and springlike quality of 
her voice established her as Patti’s great- 
est successor. It lasted her well through 
middle age because she used it so intelli- 
gently, won her triumphs for 4o years. 
Melba’s life was as glamorous as the prima 
donna of fiction. She made her American 
début at the Metropolitan in 1893 five 
days after famed Emma Calvé made hers. 
Her friends included Gounod, with whom 
she studied Marguerite, Verdi when he 
was old and gnarled, Sarah Bernhardt who 
gave her points in acting and taught her 
makeup, Oscar Wilde who after his dis- 
grace begged money of her on a Paris 
street. She sang duets with King Oscar II 
of Sweden. She was made Dame Com- 
mander, Order of the British Empire, in 
consideration of £100,000 earned by con- 
certs during the War and given to the 
Red Cross. At her operatic farewell in 
Covent Garden in 1926, attended by all 











Wide World 
MELBA & PAMELA 


Grandmother turned homeward. 


the Royal retinue, she received a floral 
kangaroo. 

The kangaroo was scarcely more Aus- 
tralian than Melba herself. In Australia 
she grew up as Nellie Porter Mitchell, 
daughter of a rigid Scottish contractor 
who thwarted all her early efforts to make 
music a profession. He relented after her 














TIME 


How Did You 
Sleep Last Night? 


A Drugless Way 
To Get 8 Full Hours 
of Unbroken, Natural 

Sleep Tonight 


F you didn’t get the kind of sleep you 
wanted last night—feel weary, nervous 
or “all in” today— 


Here’s what to do to make sure of getting 
the right kind of sleep tonight. Sound 
sleep! Natural sleep! Deep, restful sleep 
that brings sound nerves and youthful 
vigor all-day tomorrow! Sleep far different 
from that induced by drugs! 


Mix a few teaspoonfuls of Ovaltine in a 
cup of warm milk. Drink it just before 
you go to bed—then go to sleep. When 
morning comes, you'll feel like a new 
person. Because Ovaltine, in addition to 
bringing sleep in a natural way, without 
drugs, does several other valuable things 
while you sleep. 


A food concentrate developed some years 
ago by a famous Swiss scientist, and now 
manufactured in the United States under 
license and processed according to the 
exact Swiss formula, Ovaltine does 3 
things no other food product can do. 


Does Three Things 


First, it induces sound, restful sleep by a 
natural process. 


Second, it aids digestion, since it contains 
in high proportion a remarkable food 
property known as diastase, which is a 
natural food substance with the power to 
digest the starch content of other foods in 
your stomach, and thus lifts a great bur- 
den from your digestive organs. 


Third, it rebuilds worn-out nerve cells. 
Because it contains in concentrated form a 
nerve restorative called “‘lecithin’’ which 
is taken from eggs. And this rebuilds nerve 
tissues as you sleep. 


During the World War, Ovaltine was used 
by the Red Cross as a standard ration for 
invalid, nerve-shattered soldiers. 


Try It Tonight 


Just try Ovaltine tonight. Note how 
quickly you go to sleep. See how differ- 
ently you feel tomorrow. A few weeks’ use 
of Ovaltine will make an amazing differ- 
ence. Your whole appearance will show the 
result of this restful sleep and new vitality. 


Take Ovaltine not only for sleeplessness, 
but whenever you feel nervous or rundown. 


Thousands of people, on doctors’ advice, 
also take it as a stomach “conditioner.” 
So whenever you begin to ‘feel’ your 
stomach, just take 4 teaspoonfuls of Oval- 


tine in a half glass of warm milk with your 
meal. You will be surprised at the way it 
helps your stomach and rests your stomach. 


For Ovaltine, when taken with a meal, will 
digest the major portion of all the starch 
content of other foods you have eaten. In 
this way Ovaltine not only relieves distress 
but actually helps the cause of the trouble. 


Also this is one of the reasons why Oval- 
tine helps to put you to sleep at night, for 
digestive unrest is one of the main causes 
of sleeplessness. 


Start tonight! Just ’phone your druggist 
or grocer for a tin of Ovaltine. Mix 2 to 4 
teaspoonfuls in a glass of warm milk and 
drink just before you go to bed. 


Whatever you think of the claims made 
for Ovaltine, just try it! It has brought 
restful sleep and teeming energy to thou- 
sands. You'll be surprised at what it does 
for you. 811-R 


OVA LTINE 


Dhe Swiss Food - Drinko 


Manufactured under license in U. S. A. 
according to original Swiss formula 
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unfortunate marriage to Charles Nesbitt 
Armstrong, manager of a sugar plantation 
in the Queensland Bush, whom she left 
two months after the birth of her son 
George. She left her son, too, although 
she continued to provide for him. When 
he was 23 their reconciliation took place 
in Kansas City, and in recent years she 
had displayed great pride in grandmother- 
ing his daughter Pamela. The patriotic 
instinct which prompted the choice of 
Melba, short for Melbourne, for a stage- 
name persisted all her life. She often 
harked .back to Australian scenes and 
sounds, the sudden rise of storms, the 
bright flash of parrots’ wings, the cry of 
magpies at dawn. Friends say that she 
knew she was incurably sick this autumn, 
wanted to get home. 
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Microscope 


Francis Ferdinand Lucas, metallurgist 
and microscopist of Bell Telephone Lab- 


_oratories, had good news for the members 


of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers assembled last 
week in Manhattan. Said he: “There will 
shortly be delivered in New York a new 
metallographic equipment....I have 


recently put it through its paces . . . and 
I speak with a measure of assurance when 
I say that we shall see some revolutionary 
advances in the art of metallography.” 
The new metallograph, an instrument 
which scientists use to pry into the minute 
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details of metal structure, is the most 
powerful microscope ever made. Mr, 
Lucas himself drew up the designs, took 
his specifications to the scientists of the 
famed German optical company, Carl 
Zeiss Works of Jena. The completed in- 
strument will be set up in the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Manhattan. Like 
doctors and bacteriologists who study dis- 
eased tissue, metallurgists will be able to 
determine exactly what happens internally 
when a metal gives way under strain. 

More than 50 years ago, the late Dr. 
Ernst Abbe, optical expert of the Zeiss 
laboratories, decided that the wave-lengths 
of visible light were too long to produce 
perfect small details. Zeiss scientists 25 
years later constructed an _ instrument 
which utilized only short invisible ultra- 
violet. But the importance of this micro- 
scope was not realized. The few instru- 
ments made were regarded as curiosities, 

Mr. Lucas, who wanted to see the small- 
est detail possible, revived the German’s 
idea, designed an ultra-violet microscope 
for experimentation. Because ultra-violet 
is invisible to the human eye he had to 
focus the rays upon a sensitive fluorescent 
plate, take pictures of the objects under 
his microscope. He wanted the instru- 
ment primarily to study metals, but since 
it was so powerful he and other scientists 
applied it to living cells. The shallowness 
of focus allowed them to take horizontal 
cross sections 1/100,000 of an inch apart. 

At this time, the largest ordinary micro- 
scopes gave a practicable magnification of 
1,500 times. Microscopists thought that 
the instrument had reached the limit of 
its development. Because he found ultra- 
violet difficult to control, Mr. Lucas also 
worked with visible light, developed an 
instrument which was about four times as 
powerful. It magnified 6,000 times. ‘The 
newest microscope which Mr. Lucas an- 
nounced last week is twice as powerful, 
makes possible the small detail of the 
ultra-violet and the greater magnification 
of visible light. 





Timing Light 

Ranked in scientific achievement with 
Newton and Einstein, Dr. Albert Abraham 
Michelson, 78, last week began his final 
contribution to physics. Again and again 
delayed—by illness, the collapse of delicate 
machinery, minute improvements in ap- 
paratus—Dr. Michelson stepped up to his 
corrugated steel, mile-long test tube 
stretching along the valley near Santa Ana, 
Calif., pressed a button, started whirling 
the tiny 32-sided mirror that is to deter- 
mine once and for all the exact velocity 
of light. 

To the search for this “yardstick of 
space beyond the stars,” to an unrelaxing 
effort to calibrate it ever more accurately, 
Dr. Michelson has devoted 52 years. In 
its pursuit he has literally turned the light 
on light, made it disclose new truths: 
about stars so huge that the earth and 
its whole orbit could be dropped in them 
and lost; about the ether; about the mys- 
terious place in the universe toward which 
the sun, all the planets are hurrying at 
terrific speed. 

To that unending pursuit Dr. Michel- 
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son has been stimulated by the same 
feeling for beauty that has made him also 
a violinist of exceptional skill, an artist 
whose sketches and water colors were ex- 
hibited last winter at his University (of 
Chicago). 

Chance and his own rare abilities shaped 
his scientific destiny. Argued by his father, 
against his own will, into applying for 
Annapolis; arguing President Grant, 
against the laws of the land, into creating 
a special appointment for him; he was 
graduated, served four years as an ensign- 
instructor.* At Annapolis, at 26, with 
$10 worth of new apparatus, several years 
of physics experience, Ensign-instructor 
Michelson began measuring the speed of 
light with record-breaking _ precision, 
gained international fame, international 
fellowships. In 1907, for forever deter- 
mining in terms of light the length of the 
standard-metre bar,+ he became the first 
American to get the Nobel prize for scien- 
tific achievement. 

He invented the interferometre by 
which in the Michelson-Morley experi- 
ment of 1887 he split a ray of light in 
two and raced the fractions against each 





ALBERT ABRAHAM MICHELSON 


. renewed a 52-year-old experiment. 


other. This single experiment disproved 
the theory of a drifting ether, broke down 
old scientific philosophy, triggered off 
Einstein’s study of relativity, created a 
hew conception of time, space, motion of 
reality itself. 

Last week Dr. Michelson started his 
latest machinery. A ray of light shuttled 
through the tube for a course of 44 mi. 
It was a swift flash, less than 1-4,00o0th 
of a second in duration, was mechanically 
clocked with minute precision, Again Dr. 
Michelson made the light flit: and again. 
Repetitions, which must be averaged, will 
take weeks. Dr. Michelson waved goodbye 
to his assistants, motored to the comforts 
of his home in Pasadena. 

*Dr. Michelson’s’ favorite self-description: “A 
sailor degenerated into a college professor.” 

The international basis of scientific measure- 
ment is an iridio-platinum bar cut by two 
Scratches one metre apart, preserved, guarded 
carefully at Paris, but subject some day to pos- 
sible destruction. Dr. Michelson measured the 
ar against the wave-length of red cadmium 
ight, forever unchangeable. 








“Quiet .... please” 


OME DAY—perhaps very soon— 
you will be forced to consider 
ways and means of reducing the noise 
in your offices. You will learn then 
that the satisfactory solution in most 
cases is to put sound-absorbent tile 
on the ceilings of noisy rooms and 
corridors. And you will find several 
materials which will give the de- 
sired amount of absorption. 


But if you take pride in the appear- 
ance of your business home, there's 
more to it than that. Office ceilings are 
low and well-lighted. You do not 
want themconspicuous. An acoustical 


treatment that shouts for attention 
may please the ear, but never the eye. 


Acoustex pleases both. It is not only 
a highly efficient sound absorbent, but 
a ceiling finish beautiful in itself. Its 
interesting texture is never obtrusive, 
never monotonous. It is the type of 
product you invariably associate 
with a well-appointed office. Keep 
Acoustex in mind for future quieting 
requirements, and, if you would like 
more detailed information at this time, 
it will be sent promptly on request. 


Housinc Company, Acoustical Division 


40 Central Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Office: 60 East 42nd Street 


Acoustex is backed by years of successful installations by 
leading architects. It is efficient, fire-resisting, easily cleaned 
and redecorated. Furnished in tiles or large sheets, tinted 





. » We have 
| got to have quieter offices or 
move to a new building. Write 
the Acoustex people and ask 
them for their new bulletin on 
Office Quieting.”’ 


“Miss Johnson . 


Sound quieting in 


OFFICES + SCHOOLS 
HOSPITALS 
BANKS 
DINING ROOMS 


ACOUSTEX 


The Decorative Sound Absorbent 


and ready to be applied wherever acoustical treatment is 
desirable. Use Acoustex for: 


Proper hearing in 


THEATRES - CHURCHES 
AUDITORIUMS 
RADIO STUDIOS 
COURT ROOMS 


Oe eeeesersseesesenee ra) POeeee III rr eeeeesssecees eee 


T-32 
Housinc Company, Acoustica Division 
40 Central Street, Boston, Mass. Name ..... 
€ ) Send bulletin on Office Quieting or 
SINE esceiciciernsssseosdbinahieetea is bllersnanesscsacessesectsinaitves 


( ). Send information regarding acoustical 
treatment in [_] School [([] Theatre (] Church 
| () Dining Room (] Hospital (] Auditorium. 































TAKE YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 
. .. IT NEED COST NO MORE! 


é-LURODL 


rail Early | 


Fan yourself with Fashion 
- and the Beau Monde... 


those smartly agreeable folk with an in- | 


stinctive flair for doing the right thing 
at the right time. It’s April or May, with 
them, in the matter of ocean travel... 
and when you sail, you'll see why. Ships 
pleasanter to cross on, because less 
crowded—more liberal choice of hotel 
accommodations abroad—a Europe still 


delightfully European. 


= . .. Sail with the sophis- 
a he ticates, and choose their 


favorite liners— Majestic, world’s largest; 


Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, and | 


many another great White Star or Red 


Star liner,as well as the famous Aélantic | 
Transport steamers, Minnewaska and | 


Minnetonka, carrying First Class exclu- 
sively. In addition, many de luxe Cabin 
ships, including the new Britannic, 
largest on the seas... and delightfully 
comfortable Tourist third cabin accom- 
modations, priced at $105 up. 


30 Principal Offices in the United 
States and Canada. Main Office: 
No.1 Broadway, New Y ork City. 
Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR - RED STAR 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 


International Mercantile Marine Lines 
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“Journalism Is Life.” 

Taking after their father, Master Vit- 
torio Mussolini, 14, and Master Bruno 
Mussolini, 12, have tackled journalism as 
their first big job. At Rome they publish 
La Penna dei Ragazzi (The Boys’ Pen), 
weekly. 

With his boy’s pen Master Bruno dashed 
off a short story, “The Vessel of the 





Aeystone 
Vittor10 MUSSOLINI 
es 


Dead.” Hair raising, it resembles (except 
for lack of sex motive) // Duce’s own lurid 
serial The Cardinal’s Mistress,* penned 
while he was helping to edit a Socialist 
sheet. 

Master Vittorio last year completed a 
gripping novel, The Blackhand, which 
dealt with combats in New York between 
the U. S. Coast Guard and blackhanders. 
Now older and wiser, he pens improving 
editorials, weighty leading articles. 

“ .. Journalism is life,” he pontifi- 
cated last week in No. 16 of the weekly. 
“, . This new number, which makes a 
step ahead . . . is a great journalistic ad- 
vance on all our previous issues... . 
There are 5,000 high-school students in 
Rome alone, and it is right that they 
should have their own organ. . . . There- 
fore you should help us.” 

For the best set of guesses by high- 
school students as to which Italian football 
team will win which games, Master Vit- 
torio will award prizes. He is his own 
movie reviewer, conducts a stamp collec- 
tors column, prints jokes and puzzles. 

In Shanghai, China, big Sister Edda, 
Countess Ciano, is the wife of the Italian 
Consul General. In Milan, doughty Uncle 
Arnaldo Mussolini edits the family paper, 
Il Popolo d’Itclia. Also in Milan, little 
Sister Anna Maria teethes. 

C—O 


“T Knew Mussolini When. . . .” 


Fresh from a “conversation,” not a 
quoting “interview” with Dictator Benito 


is a journalistic advance.” 


*Purchasable at all good drug stores; Boni- 
books, 50¢. 


Mussolini, a U. S. journalist wrote as fol- 
lows in a letter received last week: 

“This time, meeting Mussolini was like 
being granted an audience by a King. . . . 
He looked tired and worn. His clothes 
were wrinkled and he needed a second 
shave. ... 

“Just ten years before we were both 
reporters on the same story. It was at 
Cannes during the famous Cannes Con- 
ference. He was covering the story for 
Popolo d’Italia of Milan, of which he was 
then editor. I was manager of the Paris 
bureau and was covering it for the United 
Press. At that time Mussolini was prac- 
tically unknown outside Italy. He scurried 
around with the rest of us with notebook 
and pencil, gathering items from Lloyd 
George, Briand and Lord Riddell. None of 
us paid him any attention. Certainly none 
could have foreseen that in a few years 
he would be one of the world’s outstand- 
ing figures. He had already started organ- 
izing the Fascists, but little was known of 
the organization abroad. 

“T recall once when we were gathered 
around Lord Riddell, who was British 
press liaison officer, a British correspond- 
ent asked Riddell what was the nature 
of the new organization called Fascists 
in Italy. Riddell said: ‘Oh, so far as I 
know, just a gang of roughs.’ Mussolini 
was on the outskirts of the group and 
glared at Riddell. Someone jogged Rid- 
dell’s arm and whispered that the chief 
of the Fascists was there. Riddell looked 
disconcerted and added: ‘But I suppose 
they are all right in their way.’ 

“When I reminded Mussolini of our 
Cannes meeting he laughed, put his arm 
around my shoulder and said: ‘Times have 
changed.’ He speaks English rather well 
nas 

The U. S. journalist was Webb Miller of 
United Press, famed for his candid cover- 
age of Gandhite salt riots and police beat- 
ings in India (Time, June 2). 

—>—_ 
Sold: $132,000 

When two great & good friends of 
Mayor William Hale Thompson were 
named receivers for the moribund Chicago 
Evening Post some weeks ago, it was 
popularly presumed that the Post would 
become a Thompson-yawper (TIME, Feb. 
16). Put up at public auction last week, 
the Post became no such thing. It was 
bought for $132,000 by youthful, person- 
able, go-getting Knowlton Lyman Ames 
Jr., publisher of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. Only other bidder was Hearst's 
Evening American. 

The Journal of Commerce was to be 
moved into the Post building on West 
Wacker Drive, but there was to be no 
merger of the papers. Publisher Ames 
planned to continue the Post (which for 
30 years had lost money for Chain- 
publisher John Charles Shaffer), as a clean 
conservative daily with perhaps more em- 
phasis than before on financial news. Its 
48,000 circulation is trifling compared to 
the others in the evening field—Hearst’s 
Evening American (530,000), Walter A. 
Strong’s News (422,000), even the infant 
tabloid Jilustrated Times (153,000). But 
it is almost wholly “class.” 
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Aw ownERr’s pride in a new Lincoln is entirely justifi- 
able. More than merely a luxurious means of trans- 
portation, this valued possession stands as an 
indication of good taste that is inherent and discrimi- 
nating. It evidences an appreciation of mechanical 
excellence in a motor car. 

Only the most skilled automotive designers have 
created the new Lincoln. Lithe and fleet-looking, its 
graceful, sweeping lines reflect a perfect blending of 
beauty and engineering fitness. Spacious, rich in 
finish, exquisite in equipment, to the most minute 
detail the new Lincoln appears what it is—a motor 
car of distinguished character. 

Eager power flows smoothly from the new Lincoln 
engine, yet it is remarkably quiet. Free-wheeling 


brings a sense of exhilarating pleasure to driving the 


THE NEW LINCOLN SEVEN-PASSENGER SEDAN 


car. Gear shifts are exact and quiet. Back and forth 
between second and high speeds, shifts are made 
without disengaging the clutch. The long wheelbase 
of 145 inches, the wide tread, long springs, and 
lowered center of gravity — these new features com- 
bine to make Lincoln motoring peacefully relaxing 
and comfortable. 

As an owner of a new Lincoln you can demand the 
utmost of your motor car with the knowledge that 
you will receive a service that is gratifying, that 
knows neither years nor seasons. Such enduring satis- 
faction is the direct result of the company’s policy, 
with the backing of the entire Ford organization — 


to make each Lincoln as nearly perfect a motor car as 


it is possible to produce. Prices of the new Lincoln 


range from $4400 up, f.o.b. Detroit. 
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depends on the Manufacturing oils from every important oil field. ing stamina. It stands up. It fights soararel 
It means distillation by the famous down wear. It keeps your engine — 
Process, not the Crude Oil used.” r . Every 
Vacuum Process. It means hundreds young. designed 
Motor Oil is Made — Not Found of important tests to insure Mobiloil Mobiloil is more generally ap- = and 
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quality in every drop of Mobiloil. It proved by car manufacturers than ruicems 
HAT does “manufacturing means sixteen other important manu- _any other oil. It is the first choice of — 
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process” mean? facturing steps. automotive engineers for use in their am 
In making Mobiloil, it means In your engine, this means lubri- own Cars. ihe on 
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Scientific 
Air Conditioning 


Standard Niagara Air 


Conditioners meet 
your needs precisely 


For office or laboratory 


What people call “Air Conditioning” 
Includes Six Separate Operations: 


HEATING 


HUMIDIFYING DE-HUMIDIFYING 
AIR PURIFYING CIRCULATING 
COOLING 


HIS company manufactures and installs 

under guarantee, standard machines which 
perform all these operations automatically 
according to the user's needs, 


The units illustrated, connected to steam, 
water, electricity and refrigeration or cold 
well water will maintain 
standard climate with pure air, regardless of 
surroundings or weather conditions. We also 
manufacture central station air conditioning 
equipment. Other Niagara units circulate 
warm or cold air without humidity control. 
Whatever your required condition it can be 
accurately created and maintained by Niagara 
equipment. 

Every detail of Niagara equipment is 
designed and constructed for accurate oper- 
ation and long life. Niagara Air Conditioners, 
made in seven sizes, cover the widest range of 


tequirements, They have been selected by great | 


industrial plants for the most exacting pur- 


. the control of sensitive materials and 
or human comfort. 


Let us make an engineering analysis 
of your conditions 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Air Conditioners Systems for 
Aluminum Heater Coils Cooling, Humidifying 
Fan Heaters Drying, Dust Recovery 
Fan Coolers Solvent Recovery 
Cooling Surface Pneumatic Conveying 
General Sales Offices 
95 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Buffalo Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston 
Cleveland Detroit Montgomery, Ala. 


AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 


ra, 
For large shops | 
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TIME 


About ten years ago the Journal of | 
Commerce was acquired by young Ames’ 
father, a second cousin of Ambassador 
Charles Gates Dawes, a utility tycoon and 
president of Booth Fisheries Co. To col- 
lege men of the Golden Nineties, short, 
wiry Ames Sr. will always be known as 
“Snake” Ames, for the way he would 
slither, eel-hipped, through whole Yale 
football teams for dear old Princeton. 
Young Knowlton, 37, tall and rangy, is 
sometimes called “‘Snake’’ by his father’s 
friends, but more often “Junior.”’ He too 
played football at Princeton (’17) but did 
not star; he did shine at baseball. A sec- 
ond son, John Dawes Ames, 27, associated 
with “Junior” in the Journal of Commerce 
and Post, was a Princeton golf captain. 

A terrifically hard worker, Ames Jr. has 
been almost entirely responsible for the 
success of the Journal of Commerce, of 
which he was made president last October. 
Without previous publishing experience, 
he applied himself rigorously, for years 
rejected practically all social invitations to 
spend his evenings at the office, seeing his 
paper to bed. 

Two years ago “Junior’s” ability caught 
the eye of John Daniel Hertz, taxicab 
tycoon, who persuaded him to take the 
presidency of Yellow Cab Co. of Chicago 
upon Mr. Hertz’s retirement. For a time, 
while a bitter and somewhat bloody war 
was being waged between Yellow and 
Checker Cab drivers, Ames was driven 
about by a huge chauffeur, armed to the 
teeth. But in a very few months after 
Yellow was taken over by Parmelee Trans- 
portation Co., “Junior” resigned. He be- 
came Chicago chief of a financial wire 


tua) 





“Juntor” AMES 


. bought a 30 years’ loss. 


service, but the Journal of Commerce 
needed him, and he returned to it. 

Ultra-conservative, even reactionary in 
ediforial tone, the Journal of Commerce 
is to the Midwest what the Wall Street 
Journal is to Manhattan. Its columns are 
leavened by condensed general news des- 
patches, sports and dramatic reviews, but 
it does not attempt to compete with com- 
prehensive dailies. Advertisers like it as 
an economical medium for reaching a 
definite class of high purchasing power 
(circ. 24,118). 


GIVE UP MERE 


for planes” 


I be smoking just a habit with you? 
| i you grab a quick smoke many 
| times a day? If you do, you’re missing 

the real pleasure of good smoking. 

A pipe smoker is a calm smoker 

...acool smoker .. . a contented 


smoker. He smokes for pleasure. 
Perhaps you’ve never known the 


contentment that comes from a pipe 
pore Edgeworth. Get a tin of 


Edgeworth from your dealer, and 
settle down to smoke for pleasure. 

Then you'll understand why pipe 
smoking never becomes just a habit. 


You'll understand why so many men 
say, “A pipe and Edgeworth is the 


only smoke for me.” You can buy 
Edgeworth wherever good tobacco 
is sold. Or send the coupon below 
for a special sample packet of 


Edgeworth—free. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


| Edgeworth is a blend of 
| fine old burleys, with its 
natural savor insured by 
Edgeworth’s distinctive 
eleventh process. Buy 
Edgeworth anywhere in 
two forms —' “Ready-Rub- 
bed” and “Plug Slice.” 
All sizes. 15¢ pocket pack- 
age to pound humidor tin. 
Larus & Bro. Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


—_—_CLIP COUPON 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Send me the Edgeworth sample. 
Dll try it in a good pipe. 
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BeEcaust it allows il 
the purchase of modern machinery and equipment— that the 
even complete plants—without impairing working capital. a _ 
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Because it allows modernization without affecting nd Febi 

existing credit lines. mentator 

2 the Depr 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT Because it is a supplementary credit extended to in- the next 
PLANS dustry to provide for greater efficiency in the use of better. 


Commercial Credit deferred machinery and equipment. 


payment plans cover every sound 3 K ‘ Allied | 
field of instalment marketing. Because it allows payment for modernization from There 
Automobiles, boats, machinery * ° * f so 

of 0M bigtn, . deeiidnent ia savings. Ask us for details—do it now! ae - 
general, refrigerating units, heat- oo 


ing plants, electrical appliances, NOTE—Manufacturers of income-producing _ 
store and office fixtures—more hi d * all ut they 
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Index 

For three weeks prior to Washington’s 
Birthday, stocks churned higher on big 
yolume. Bullish rumors flooded Wall 
Street, There were stories of big bears 
trapped; of big deals brewing. Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph gained 100% 
over its January low and there were tales 
that it will again attempt to buy Radio 
Corp.’s communication business. Auburn 
leaped from $101 through $210 and bulls 
said they heard that General Motors had 
agreed to use Auburn’s free-wheeling pat- 
ents. Once again the names of Mike 
Meehan and William Crapo Durant were 
heard where speculators gathered. 

Hope and a crowded short-interest 
rather than facts seemed to sponsor the 
rally. Steel ingot production hovered 
around 51% of capacity against 82% a 
year ago. But companies catering to the 
automobile trade were busier than others. 
There were rumors of steel price-cutting. 
Automobile Production during January 
came to 183,876 units against 161,223 in 
December and 283,606 in January 1930. 
Commodity Prices hit a new low average 
but the swift January drop seemed 
checked. Failures for the week were 722 
against 585 in the corresponding week of 
1930. Bank Clearings were 14.1% below 
last year. Carloadings for the first week 
in February were 719,053 against 885,816 
last year, Electric Power output con- 
tinued to run below 1930. Money was 
cheaper than last year, with New York 
time loans to brokers running at 2.10% 
against 5%, call loans at 1.5% against 4%. 

From the indices there is no indication 
that the improvement in business is more 
than seasonal, if that. But if public con- 
fidence could be charted, a remarkable 
tie would be shown between December 
and February. And in that many a com- 
mentator based a strong conviction that 
the Depression has reached its depth, that 
the next change will surely be for the 
better. 

eo 


Allied Chemical’s Secret 


There is no more secretive publicly- 
owned corporation in the U. S. than Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. Stockholders are 
told that the corporation is prosperous; 
but they are never given enough facts to 
enable them to break down the earnings 
fora real study. Stockholders know that 
Allied has some $92,000,000 in invest- 
ments; they have never been told what 
these investments are. Because Allied 
deals not with the public but with com- 
panies, some reason for its general aloof- 
hess is evident—yet no company’s prod- 
ucts are of greater importance to the pub- 
lic. Because its business is founded on 
secret formulas, and, more important, be- 
cause its success depends upon having 
more efficient manufacturing processes 
than its competitors, many of whom are 
foreign, its secretive attitude is somewhat 
more understandable. But the heavy si- 
lence which shrouds Allied like some dark 
cloud is a matter of deeper policy than is 
explained by these facts. It is part and 
parcel of the company’s very life. 





Last week there was evidence of big 
events happening behind the dark cloud. 
Finally there emerged a terse announce- 
ment: Orlando Weber, president, has been 
granted a leave of absence. 


Weber. Orlando Franklin Weber is an 
impressive man. Six feet tall, massive, he 
has the poise of the physically strong and 
the alertness of the mentally agile. He 
likes to go to prize-fights and he smokes 
big black cigars. Other businessmen fear 
him as sparring partners fear a champion. 
He is thought of as implacable—and fair. 

Mr. Weber’s life has been as reticent as 
that of his company. He lives quietly, 
refuses to be photographed, has never 
made a public statement beyond that 
which the annual report of his company 
demands. In 1916 he left his position as 
executive vice president of sickly Maxwell 
Motors to enter the chemical field, in 
which his good friend Eugene Meyer had 
large investments. In 1920 he reluctantly 
assumed presidency of the new Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. He ran it with a 
harsh discipline. His phenomenal success 
in creating for the U. S. a chemical com- 
pany greater than any to be found in 
Europe is one of the supremely important 
industrial achievements of the decade. 
Lately it has been known that he has 
thought of retiring. Why he was granted a 
leave of absence last week, for how long 
it will last, are questions which remain 
unanswered. 

The Nichols. Already aged, in 1920 
Dr. William Henry Nichols, a_ skilled 
chemist with an eye for business, helped 
form Allied and was its chairman until 
his death last year. In 1921 his son, 
Charles Walter Nichols, was made pres- 
ident of Nichols Copper Co. (long ru- 
mored about to merge with Phelps- 
Dodge Corp.). Previous to that, the son 
had worked in many of his father’s chemi- 
cal plants, added to the knowledge of 
chemistry he acquired in Cornell (1898- 
1902). In 1928 the son was made a di- 
rector of Allied. Last week it was an- 
nounced that, during Mr. Weber’s absence, 
Mr. Nichols will serve as chairman of the 
executive committee. Acting Chairman 
Nichols is tall, handsome, congenial, likes 
to talk of the 1,800 purebred Leghorns and 
20 Jerseys on his West Orange, N. J. 
farm. If it were known how much stock 
the Nichols family controls, what its re- 
lation with other big stockholders has been, 
the mystery of what went on behind the 
cloud might be solved. 

Another executive change occurred last 
week when Clinton Stephen Lutkins, who 
left Allied to join the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of R. W. Pressprich & Co., 
was recalled to become an Allied director 
and executive vice president. 

The Company. Allied is a holding 
company whose operations may be di- 
vided into five groups: 

The Solvay Process Division produces 
soda ash and caustic soda, in both of which 
products there was unexpected price- 
cutting during December when 1931 con- 
tracts were being made. Earnings from 
this division are thought to be running 
40% below last year. Its big competitor 
is Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. When it 


was absorbed by Allied, the Solvays of 
Belgium, one of Europe’s richest families, 
acquired much Allied stock. They also 
have a big interest in Imperial Chemistry 
Industries of Britain. 

The General Chemical Division makes 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid, hydrochloric 
acid, acetic acid and related products. 
The business of this division is steady, 
does not promise great expansion, must be 
considered a valuable back-log. 

The Barrett Division is primarily in the 
coal tar business. Coal tar is used for dye- 
stuffs, drugs, synthetic plastics, wood pre- 
servatives. The residue goes into roads 
and roofs. This division makes Tarvia, 
one of the few Allied products known to 
the public. 

The National Aniline & Chemical Di- 
vision makes dyestuffs. It is thought to 
contribute little to Allied’s net. Its big 
competitor is E. I, du Pont de Nemours. 

The Atmospheric Nitrogen Division. A 
justification of all of Allied’s policies is the 
success it has had in the production of 
synthetic nitrogen. The War found the 
world dependent upon Chile’s natural ni- 
trate. Germany met the problem by de- 
veloping synthetic nitrogen, and Allied’s 
accomplishments in the same direction 
have made the U. S. independent of other 
countries for this chemical valuable in 
peace, invaluable during war. 

Allied’s place in the world nitrogen in- 
dustry is typical of its attitude. It would 
have none of the recent Nitrogen Cartel 
by which Germany and the united pro- 
ducers of Chile endeavored to stabilize the 
industry (Time, Aug. 18, FortuNE, Octo- 
ber). It remained independent, silent, giv- 
ing no quarter, asking none. To under- 
stand Allied’s secrecy, Allied’s independ- 
ence, one need only consider the big Allied 
nitrogen fixation plant at Hopewell, Va. 
It is said that even Mr. Weber has never 
visited this plant to which, certainly, no 
other director has ever been. Only five 
men are credited with being able to inter- 
pret the reports from Hopewell. How 
much nitrogen is produced and by exactly 
what process is not revealed. 

Around this Hopewell plant hinges Al- 
lied’s future. How much has been in- 
vested there is not known. One low guess 
was $30,000,000. But then $100,000,000 
has also been mentioned. It is certain that 
the big Nitrate Cartel will fight hard to 
prevent Allied from extracting profits from 
its Hopewell investment; it is certain that 
in Hopewell Allied will muster every cor- 
porate war-machine which it has assem- 
bled behind the dark cloud. 

Typical of Orlando Weber was his ac- 
tion when Dr. Carl Bosch of I. G. Farben- 
industrie invited him to inspect the big 
nitrogen fixation plant at Leunawerk, Ger- 
many. To Leunawerk went Mr. Weber, 
but he refused to inspect the plant except 
from the outside. This was neither mod- 
esty nor lack of grace, but unwillingness 
to accept a courtesy he could not return. 
All the world knows about Leunawerk; it 
may not know about Hopewell. 


lpia 

Earnings 
In the offices of Moody’s Investors 
Service last week a statistician tabulated 
the net earnings of the first 744 companies 


to report for 1930, found profits averaged 
23.2% lower than in 1979. The group of 
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CORPORATE TRUST 
SHARES represent an 
ownership nterest in 
these 28 companies, the 
shares of which are 
deposited with an inde- 
pendent trustec. 


“= 


Industrials 


Am. Radiator & S. S. 
American Tobacco 
du Pont 

Eastman Kodak 
Ingersoll Rand 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 
Otis Elevator 
United Fruit 

United States Steel 
Woolworth 


Railroads 


Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 
Illinois Central 

Louisville & Nashville 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Southern Pacific 

Union Pacific 


Oils 
Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil | Indiana! 
Standard Oil } New Jersey { 
Standard Oil of New York 
Texas Corporation 


Utilities 
and Quasi- Utilities 
American Tel. & Tel. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Electric 
Western Union Telegraph 


™ 


MOODY'S COMPOSITE 
PORTFOLIO RATING “A” 








INTERNATIONAL 


ee TRUST SHARES 
are internationally sold, quoted and 
advertised. This means not only 
investor satisfaction in holding the 
shares and in encouraging repeat 


orders, but it also means a lessened 
selling resistance for the dealer. 


In the year 1930 more than 
12,000,000 Corporate Trust Shares 
were issued by the Trustee and sold 
to investors. This does not include 
duplications resulting from resales. 
This is the largest number of shares 
issued and sold in 1930, or in any 
other year, by any investment trust. 
Corporate Trust Shares are establish- 
ing such sales records because they 
provide a flexible investment program 
allowing (a) the capital accumula- 
tion plan through reinvestment of 
distributions, or (b) the maximum 
distribution plan. Thus the investor 
may from time to time decide whether 
his interests are best served through 
capital accumulation or through 
maximum distribution. 


CORPORATE TRUST SHARES ARE INTERNATION- 
ALLY ADVERTISED, INTERNATIONALLY SOLD, 
AND ENJOY AN INTERNATIONAL MARKET. 


Ask your investment house or bank about 


CORPORATE 
TRUST SHARES 


Price at the market 


(ADMINISTRATIVE | 
iD 


RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
oS 


This is one of a group of investment trusts sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 Wart SrreerT. 


New Yor« 











_agara Hudson Power Co., was elected 
chairman of New York Edison Co., big 
| | subsidiary of Consolidated Gas Co. 0 
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375 industrials dropped 35.9%; railroads, 
on an 11 months basis, dropped 31.6%, 
The general average was helped by a com- 
paratively insignificant drop in the earn- 
ings of telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, a gain in many other utilities. 

Last week reports continued to appear, 
some happily good, some fair, others 
shockingly bad. A close escape from a 
loss was Sentry Safety Control (cinema 
equipment) with a net profit of $14, 
Typical earnings included: 


1929 1930 
000’s omitted 
American Bank Note........ 3,380 2,243 
American Commercial Alcohol. 1,395 5 
American & Foreign Power*..22,310 26,002 

























American-Hawaiian Steamship 1,187 285 
American Locomotive........ 6,851 3,778 
American Thermos Bottle.... 323 201 
Baldwin Locomotive Works... 2,300 3,036 
he ROP SEP ae 1,455 1,356 
Century Ribbon Mills........ 27D 172D 
CUR PONOr BOO... 5 5.0'%.5.6'b'n. 20 060 SEES 234 
Consolidated Cigar.......... 3,314 2,372 
ee Ee SS 1,882 1,868 
DM alee ees cs ba vs oh FG 17,013 21,123 
PRMEMOEN. Be oS wae sipe o beidlels of 618D 08D 
General Bronze........ coye ee 960D 
General Printing Ink........ 1,378 850 
IE I ss oars 9.4 Aco ho 05 x & 245D 852D 
eh errr 1,731 1,655 
Lehigh Valley Coal.......... 1,190 714 
| ee 9,218 4,724 
Mathieson Alkali............ 2,324 2,096 
PUURMNIE MI %s oy 06 m0 10% 8 0 10,560 4,675 
National Power & Light...... 13,557 12,630 
New York Central........... 77,428 38,981 
BES ere oe 1,336 3,614 
on See 324 360D 
2 ge ee ee ree 1,317 
Public Service of New Jersey. .29,544 30,163 
Bt, JOON LORN . ccs cs wesees 9,730 4,076 
Texas Gulf Sulphur......... 16,247 13,972 
United Verde Extension...... 2,988  1,513D 
Western Dairy Products...... 1,401 1,124 





D = Deficit. 
*Twelve months ending September. 
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Deals & Developments 


$5,000,000 Help. Even before William 
Carl Grunow resigned from  Grigsby- 
Grunow Co. (Time, Feb. 2), it was known 
that this onetime spectacular radio con- 
cern and its onetime spectacular refriger- 
ator affiliate, Majestic Household Utilities 
Corp., could make good use of new funds. 
The hasty withdrawal of Mr. Grunow, 
guessed some Chicagoans, paved the way 
for assistance from bankers who had never 
been fond of the second half of the 
Grigsby-Grunow team. Last week Grigsby- 
Grunow planned to absorb cash-poor Ma- 
jestic Household Utilities, to sell a $5, 
000,000 bond issue. Majestic’s creditors 
will be called upon to take $2,000,000 
worth of the bonds. 

Cans Abroad. Last year Continental 
Can Co., Inc., second biggest in the U. S., 
bought a minority interest in Metal Box 
& Printing Industries, Ltd., biggest in 
Britain. Last week Continental Can again 
expanded abroad, bought control of Com- 
pagnie Franco-Continentale de Boites 
Metalliques, one of the leading can com- 
panies in France. Shareholders in both 
the big can companies last week were 
pleased at the depression-proof manner in 
which their earnings held up. 


a worm 
























Personnel 


The following were news last week: 
Floyd Leslie Carlisle, chairman of Ni 
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" ‘261,000,000 


.: NOW BEING SPENT IN 
‘ and NEAR NEW ORLEANS 


172D IN NEW ORLEANS and Louisiana, men and 
money are at work. More than a quarter 
Si billion dollars are being spent on construc- 
tion jobs . . . evidence of faith in New 
850 Orleans’ future, 


These are no paper plans. The projects are 


1724 now under way. Miles of paved highways. 
a A spillway, insurance forever against floods. 
8 One of the nation’s finest Airports. Union 
3,014 Terminal, Docks, Administration Buildings, 
ai Warehouses. An abundance of skilled and 
9,163 


ve! unskilled labor makes it unnecessary to im- 
port workmen. 


State, city and private corporations are 
working harmoniously together. They are 
making this seaport and manufacturing 
center more useful to industry and a bright 
‘illiam spot on the business map. 
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The Odds 
Are 40 to 1 


ID you know that of all the 
millions of children who 
start in grade school, only 

2.3% are fortunate enough to go 
through college? 

Only one out of 40! Yet 
nearly all parents INTEND that 
their children shall have the tre- 
mendous advantages of college 
preparation for life's battles. 


You can reverse these odds 
through the Investors Syndicate 
Plan. 

By setting aside as little as 
45 cents a day, you can provide 
your child with an income of 
$100 a month or more for the 
four college years, with a sub- 
stantial additional check as a 
graduation present. 

Ask for the informative 


brochure, ‘ Advantages For Your 
Child—Guarantee Them.” 


200,000 INVESTORS 


Send “ Advantages for Your Child” to— 


INVESTO RS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED - 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


Offices in 
51 Cities 


Assets Over 
$40,000,000 











TIME 


New York. Immediately after the death 
of Edison-Chairman Nicholas Frederic 
Brady (True, April 7), Mr. Carlisle was 
added to the Edison and Gas directorates. 
Then, as again last week, the news started 
many a rumor of a vast merger between 
Consolidated Gas and Niagara Hudson 
Power. 

Oliver G. Lucas, vice president of Chase 
National Bank, was made president of 
Canal Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans. 
A year ago Chase was supposed to have 
acquired a big interest in Canal Bank. 


Freeport Broader 


Every year the U. S. steel industry con- 
sumes some 750,000 tons of manganese 
ore. Some of it comes from Africa where 
the great manganese mines are on the sea- 
board, easy to exploit. Some of it makes 
the long passage from India. A great deal 
comes from the Soviet mines in Georgia, 
Russia, which William Averell Harriman 
tried unsuccessfully to handle. Only 8% 
comes from U. S. mines. 

Near Santiago, Cuba, are 10,000 acres 
of manganese ore. By the Treaty of 1902 
no duty can be imposed on manganese im- 
ported from Cuba. Hence, properly 
worked, these deposits could compete 
without difficulty with U. S. manganese 
mines. During the past year a corps of 
engineers has been studying these Cuban 
deposits, reporting back to the U. S. com- 
pany which sent it. Last week that U. S. 
company acted and announced it had 
bought control of Cuban-American Man- 
ganese Corp., allowing the minority inter- 
est to remain in the shrewd hands of David 
Marvin Goodrich, chairman of B. F. Good- 
rich Co. A big mill will be built at once, 
shipments to the U. S. started. Surprising, 
however, was revelation of the U. S. firm’s 
identity. It was Freeport Texas Co., sec- 
ond biggest producer of sulphur. 

Back of Freeport Texas’ move can be 
seen the force of the new management 
which last year wrested control from Eric 
Pierson Swenson, onetime National City 
chairman. Leader of the new group is 
Freeport’s chairman, Odie R. Seagraves, 
self-made Texan, organizer of United Gas 
Corp.’s super gas system. Ably carrying 
out his policies is Eugene Levering Nor- 
ton, 50, Freeport president. Mr. Norton 
was born in Baltimore, went to Cornell, 
then started his own investment firm. His 


| best boast: he has never had a boss ex- 


cept for a board of directors. He helped 


| Frank Andrew Munsey form Baltimore’s 
| Munsey Trust Co. which later consoli- 


dated with Baltimore Trust Co. of which 


| Mr. Norton became president. He is 


quiet, likes salmon fishing in Maine and 
plays bad golf. 

Although manganese and sulphur are 
not entirely foreign (manganese sulphate 
is an esteemed fertilizer) the deal was 


| not concluded because of any relationship 
| between the two products but to add to 
| Freeport Texas’ income from natural re- 


sources. Also, Freeport Texas has worked 
out a new process in treating manganese 
and will sell it at $24 a ton to compete 
against Soviet dumping. To pacify U. S. 
producers who see Cuban manganese com- 


| ing in without the $11.20 duty other man- 
| ganese must pay, Freeport Texas promises 
generosity with its new | 


co-operation, 
process. 
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“PRUDENC 


rmOUeNs 


A COMPANY 


THAT TAKES ITS 
OWN MEDICINE 


How many first mortgage com- 
panies do you know that take their 
own medicine? 


How many are willing to GUAR- 
ANTEE with their own funds the 
safety of the security in which they 
want you to invest yours? 


Most of them are profuse with 
promises of safety, but few are 
ready to pledge their own resour- 
ces to prove it. 


It is the Prudence Guarantee of 
interest and principal, backed by 
more than $16,500,000 of Pru- 


dence funds, which has mode 
5%2% Prudence Securities the 
classic example of safety in first 
mortgage investments. 


There are many investments tech- 
nically similar to a Prudence 
investment, secured by first mort- 
gages on income-earning proper- 
ties; but The Prudence Company 
takes its own medicine... 
believes in its own securities . . . 
pledges millions of its own re- 
sources as added security for 
yours. 


Thus, The Prudence Company is 
not merely a vendor of first mort- 
gage securities, but a partner 


whose own finances are involved 
in the safety of those securities. 


THE PRUDENCE COMPANY, Inc. 
Under Supervision of N. Y. State Banking Dept. 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N. Y. 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8931-161st St., Jamaica, N. Y. 
10 Depot Plaza, White Plains, N. Y. 


PRUDE i E 


SECURIT : 
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Opportunity in the <a 
RURAL MARKET BASKET 


HE rural market basket... Speeding daily 

from the country home to the factory to be 
filled with merchandise . . . Emblematic of the 
wants of more than 60 million people living 
on farms and in towns of less than 10,000— 
speaking our language, spending the same 
money, and moved by the fundamental 
American urge for better living. 

To American manufacturers it provides un- 
told opportunities for sales expansion. 

Unhedged by tariff walls, unhampered by 
differences of language, customs and habits— 
rural America is the greatest free trade area 
in the world. 

The Country Home offers manufacturers 
direct access to this unsaturated market—a 
preferred position for their products in the 
rural market basket. 


THE C.R.0.W. EAL 


PUBLISHING 


For here is a magazine geared to the interests 
of the modern rural generation—reaching 
more than 1,500,000 families who are living 
to new standards, whose tastes and needs are 
setting new examples in rural home-making, 
family-rearing and material progress. 

Advertisers in every field are piling up 
amazing testimony to the responsiveness of 
The Country Home's readers—confirming the 
evidence of editorial mail which gives a pic- 
ture of rural living standards never before 
approached. 

To manufacturers interested in new avenues 
for sales expansion—in presenting their sales 
messages to new consumer groups in a stim- 
ulating atmosphere of beauty and service— 
The Country Home offers an unduplicated 
opportunity. 


THE 


ountr 
Home 


The Modern Magazine of Rural America 
More than 1,500,000 Paid Circulation 
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SELF-ANALYSIS 


| 2s is a period of self-analysis for corporations as 
well as individuals. Self-analysis is an outstanding charac- 
teristic of the managements of the great corporations today 
in order to effect all possible economies in this period of 
unusual business conditions and to prepare, through re- 


adjustments, for the better times ahead. 


Through forty years we have been engaged at various 
times by the management of many great corporations in 
this country to assist in the problems of self-analysis. 
Today we have a large number of men engaged in such 


work. 
This is a regular part of our business. 


In order to be most effective we maintain a large staff 
of specialists composed of men of wide experience. They 
have acquired a broad viewpoint, not only through actu- 
ally assisting in such problems, but by constantly keeping 
abreast of the times. This is made possible through their 
contacts with engineering and construction problems and 


their familiarity with fundamental economics. 


Our men are immediately available to you. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Stone & Webster, Incorporated 


Associated in Canada with 


WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, Limited, 
Montreal 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS for the BUSINESS LEADERS of AMERICA 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Mme Paul Dubonnet (Jean 
Nash) and Paul Dubonnet (apéritif) dis- 
tiller’s scion, divorced husband of Chris- 
tiane Coty, daughter of Publisher & Per- 
fumer Francois Coty; a daughter (their 
first, her third child); in Cannes, France, 
She married successively John Stanley 
Kirwan of Manhattan, Capt. Winfield 
Sifton (by whom her eldest, now 18) son 
of the late Sir Clifford Sifton, British 
Army Capt. John Victor Nash, Egyptian 
Prince Mohammed Sabit Bey. 

























®>.c0s 


Engaged. William Hanson (Dinty) 
Moore 3rd, 29, onetime (1929-30) presi- 
dent of Maryland College for Women, now 
board chairman of Maryland College and 
the Woodbrook School for Boys; and 
Mabelle Symington of New York City, 
student at Maryland College. 






Married. Mrs. Lucy Cotton Thomas 
Ament, beauteous relict of Publisher Ed- 
ward Russell Thomas of the New York 
morning Telegraph, onetime actress (Turn 
to the Right, Up in Mabel’s Room); and 
Lieut.-Commander Charles Hann Jr, 
Manhattan lawyer, onetime Harvard foot- 
ball star, whom she met last October at 
the wedding of Richard Brown Scandrett 
Jr., socialite nephew of Senator Dwight 
Whitney Morrow; secretly, last month; in 
Towson, Md. From Col. Thomas Mrs. 
Thomas inherited riches (she sued suc- 
cessfully for her one-third dower-right) 
and the morning Telegraph, Broadwayish 
sporting sheet (she dynamically edited 
for two years). In 1927 she married Col. 
Lytton Gray Ament, introduced to her by 
Queen Marie of Rumania, honeymooned 
with him as the Queen’s guest, divorced 
him last May for mental cruelty. 





























es 


Married. Charles Breasted, 33, execu- 
tive secretary of the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, son of famed 
Orientalist James Henry Breasted, director 
of the Institute; and Violet E. Timms, 24, 
| of Harrow, Middlesex, England; in Man- 

hattan. 














——e 


| Married. Betty Compton, 24, musi- 
comedienne (Oh, Kay!, Fifty Million 
Frenchmen), much-reported golf-partner 
of Mayor James John Walker; and 
Edward Duryea Dowling, 26, dialog direc- 
tor for Paramount-Publix Studio, Astoria, 
| N. Y.; secretly, in Manhattan. 











> 


Married. Charles Farrell, 28, cinemac- 
tor; and Virginia McSweeney (Virginia 
Valli), 34, cinemactress; in Yonkers, N. Y. 





















o— 


Married. Mahonri Mackintosh Young, 
sculptor, painter, grandson of the late 
Mormon Brigham Young; and Dorothy 
Weir, painter, daughter of the late Por- 
traitist Julian Alden Weir. 

—_— — o-——— 

Seeking Divorce. Mrs. Katharine 
| Stone Hoyt, daughter of the late Galen L. 
Stone, founder of Hayden, Stone & ©. 
brokerage house; from Richard Farns 
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The clear mind - - - - 
in business - - is free of 


debt worries 


HE man who hits his job in the morning 

with a vim that shows he likes it... clear 
eyed... mind on his business . . . succeeding 
+. isn’t worrying about bills. 


Not necessarily lucky, that man. He isn't exempt 
from the financial misfortunes and emergencies 
that are liable to visit anyone. 


He may have an unexpected assessment on his 
property, or doctor and hospital expenses to pay, 
or an unusually heavy accumulation of bills. 


Yet he is smart enough to keep his brain and credit 
clear by paying on the dot, even if he must borrow 
to do it. 


The laws of this state have helped to serve him and 
hundreds of thousands like him by fixing a max- 
imum rate on small loans that is not only fair to 
him but that permits efficient family finance com- 
panies to operate at a reasonable profit. 


Its dealings are on the same dig. 
nified and fair basis as one may expect at any bank, 


More, Household sincerely concerns itself with 
family financial problems. A booklet, Money 
He need pay even less than the rate stipulated by Management for Households, helps to keep 
law, if he goes to Household, America’s foremost family heads clear of debt worries, thus insuring 
family finance company. clearer minds in business. 


It is a policy of Household to charge the lowest 
rate at which money can be “retailed” at a fair 
profit. At present its rate is almost a third less than 
that allowed by law on amounts above $100 and 
up to $300. It will continue to return to the public 
every added advantage of re- 

duced operating costs accom- 


plished through large volume 
and efficient management, 


FINANCE CORPORATION... 


Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 
+++ (130 Offices in 72 Cities . . . Consult your telephone directory for the office nearest you)... 


Employers are invited to read this 
booklet and then ask for copies to 
distribute throughout their organiza- 
tion. All may have a copy by simply 
telephoning, writing, or calling. 





Turn the dial to your N BC Station every Tuesday night at 8:00 Central Time and be a guest of the Household Celebrities, 
featuring America’s foremost stars of the opera, concert, and stage, as well as leading thinkers in affairs of national importance, 


Campaign aids 
employed and employer 





Those who pay wages as well as those who receive them are benefited by the 
financing service described in this advertisement. By relieving wage earners from 
worry, such loan service enables them to do better work. This advertisement, 
appearing in newspapers of four and three quarter million circulation, is the second 
of a series that will be published throughout 1931 to further prosperity and bring 


about a better understanding of the economic importance of small loan financing. 





Common Sense . . 
about Common Stocks 


North American Trust Shares 
The Largest Fixed Trust 


Railroads 
The Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
The New York Central Railroad Co. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co, 
Southern Pacific Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 


Oils 
Royal Dutch Company (N. Y. Shs.) 
Standard Oil Company of California 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
The Texas Corporation 


Industrials 


American Rad. & Stand. San. Corp. 
The American Tobacco Co. (Cl. B) 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Eastman Kodak Company of N. J. 
General Electric Company 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 

National Biscuit Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

United Fruit Company 

United States Stee! Corporation 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

F. W. Woolworth Company 


Utilities 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


More than 





Today's thinking investor 
knows that to assure the 
maximum results from a 
common stock investment 
it should be adequately di- 
versified and held over a 
period of years. 


Such an investment based 
upon a fixed group of lead- 
ing common stocks provides 
a participation in the fu- 
ture profits of our greatest 
and most ably managed 
business enterprises. 


NorTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES are certificates of 
ownership in a fixed group 
of 28 outstanding common 
stocks deposited under a 
trust agreement with the 
Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, Trustee. 


$ 150,000,000 


has been placed in this security by conservative investors who 
realize that it is an economical trust device assuring the benefits 
of a diversified long term investment in common stocks. 


NorTH AMERICAN TRUST SHaRES is the most widely accepted 
fixed trust. Its protective and administrative features are 
firmly established. Its superior sponsorship is recognized as 


one of its strongest points. 


These shares are distributed by more than 1,200 investment 
dealers and banks throughout the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain and Continental Europe. 


+ 


FP 


Consult your investment dealer or write us for 
folder T-10 concerning this common sense investment. 


eee 


Distributors Group. Incorporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses) 


63 Wall Street 


New York City 
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worth Hoyt, Hayden, Stone partner and 
sportsman. ; 

Elected. Robert Le Roy (Believe It or 
Not) Ripley: to be a Fellow of the Royal 


Geographical Society; in London. 


Died. Frank Collins Emerson, 48, Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming since 1927, when he 
defeated Governor Nellie Tayloe Ross; of 
pneumonia; in Cheyenne, Wyo. Michigan 
graduate, Elk & Mason, he achieved repute 
for Wyoming irrigation projects, and was 
Wyoming State Engineer. 


a 


Died. Louis Wolheim, 50, cinema and 
stage actor (The Hairy Ape, What Price 
Glory, The Racket, All Quiet On The 
Western Front); after an operation for 
appendicitis and stomach cancer; in Los 
Angeles. Last month he dieted, reduced 
his weight by 30 lb., hoping to play the 
role of the city editor in The Front Page 
(played by Osgood Perkins on the stage, 
assigned to Adolphe Menjou in the current 
production). Weakened by fasting, he 
failed to rally from his operation, 


Oo 


Died. George Warren Wilder, 65, re- 
tired president of Butterick Publishing 
Co.; in Manhattan. Stricken in mid-life 
with tuberculosis, he was later cured, 
founded The Linger Longer Lunger Club, 
a group of men who had also survived the 
disease. 

Died. Dame Nellie Melba, 64, colora- 
tura soprano; of an obscure skin disease; 
in Melbourne, Australia (see p. 36). 


e _ 


Died. Brigham Morris Young, 77, 37th 
son of the late Mormon Brigham Young, 
president of 58th, 140th and 152d 
Quorums of Seventy (foreign ministry) of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, onetime restaurant and _ shop 
owner, attendant in Salt Lake Temple; 
after an operation; in Salt Lake City. 


Died. Mrs. Mildred McLean Dewey, 
80, relict of Admiral George Dewey, aunt 
of Publisher Edward Beale McLean; 
of pneumonia; in Washington. Her first 
husband, Brig.-General William B. Hazen, 
Civil War veteran, died in 1887, her sec- 
ond in 1917. Rich, she married impover- 
ished Admiral Dewey in 1899, a year and 
a half after he had vanquished the Spanish 
fleet in Manila Bay. 

eo 


Died. Sir Edward Richard Henry, 80, 














| onetime (1903-18) London Commissioner 


of Police, inventor of the system of classi- 
fying finger prints (dactyloscopia) now in 


| use throughout the world by which, with 


25,000,000 finger print cards on file in an 


| acre of cabinets, he could in ten minutes 
| identify a duplicate of any one of them;* 


in London. 


- 2 


Died. William Rush Merriam, 81, one- 


| time (1889-92) Governor of Minnesota, 


onetime (1898-1903) Director of the 
U. S. Census; in Port Sewall, Fla. 


*Not to be confused with the more complex 
system of Dr. Alphonse Bertillon, which, in- 
volving anthropometry (body measurements), 
also includes finger-printing. 
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W\ hen a Newcomer 


Swims into the Sky of Commerce 


UsuaLLy the ballyhoo begins too soon or the 
truth is hidden too long. Either way the public 
fails to profit. 


ForTUNE, standing ever watchful beside the 
captains on the bridge of Industry, chooses the 
critical moment when knowledge is utility—and 
speaks. 

So with the autogiro. Yesterday an 
experimental freak; today for the first time a 
commodity perfected by ten years of engineering 
effort; tomorrow something that the realistic 
businessman must know how to value, for better 
or for worse, in the scheme of his economic 
calculations. 


With no flapping pinions, no propellers to 
draw it vertically into the air, no wings like 
those of an airplane, the autogiro takes off 
and alights on a large lawn. In midair, if its 
engine fails, it settles to earth more slowly than 
a falling parachute. . . . Yet what it is, how 
it flies, wherein lies its importance—all these 
are questions which until today have been but 
vaguely answered. 


TIME, Inc., PuBLisHERs 


BY SUBSS CR TP FLOWN, 


Fortune 


TEN 


In March Fortune brings for its readers (1) 
the established facts about the autogiro’s flying 
powers; (2) the limitations and abilities which 
will dictate the autogiro’s industrial future; (3) 
the first authoritative explanation ever published 
of the engineering innovations by which this 
craft succeeds in flying. 

In an introduction to ForrTuNeE’s compre- 
hensive presentation, David S. Ingalls, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aviation, declares: 
“Until travel in the air is as comparably safe as 
by train, ship, or automobile, travel in the air 
will be spasmodic. ‘The autogiro seems to be 
the missing link.” 


In this as in many another story, ForTUuNE 
lays on the knees of its subscribers essential 
information at the timely moment. It is a story 
worth telling and, like all Forrune stories of 
this modern industrial civilization, a story 
worth knowing. 

A few additional copies of the March issue have 


been printed and may be secured from the Publishers 
at $1 the copy. 


350 EAST 22ND st. Chicago, IIl. 


DOLLARS THE ¥-E.A.R 





TIME 


MEDICINE 


Dope 

The U. S. this week observed the first 
of the year’s widely noted special sennights 
—Narcotic Education Week. A very small 
percentage, so far, of the U. S. population 
sniff cocaine and heroin, inject morphine, 
or smoke hashish* or opium. But despite 
unreliable statistics it is certain that drug 
habits are increasing. 


Before the War a comparatively small 
number of low-grade Egyptians smoked 
hashish and opium, with little appreciable 
social harm. At the War’s end a Greek 
chemist introduced cocaine to high Egyp- 
tian society. The middle classes took up 
the fad. Then came heroin. Now, it is 
estimated, one out of 28 Egyptians is a 


*Cigarets containing hashish or Indian hemp 
are called “muggles” in the U. S. South, are 
considered by police a major incitement to 
crime in New Orleans. 


dope addict, and one out of 56 dazzles him- 
self with heroin. 

The League of Nations is trying desul- 
torily and ineffectively to restrict the 
growth of the particular poppy from which 
opium, morphine and heroin is manufac- 
tured and the manufacture of narcotics. 
Persia will not stop poppy culture be- 
cause a large part of its population de- 
pends on the business and other nations 
are competing. China’s imperfect govern- 
ment cannot control the production. And 
because China and Persia do practically 
nothing, Great Britain has difficulty in 
forcing India to restrict its poppy crops 
by 10% each year. 

Most civilized European countries man- 
ufacture opium, morphine and heroin. All, 
save the U. S. and Soviet Russia, export 
it in large quantities and thus supply U. S. 
smugglers of the drugs. Turkey and 
Switzerland (seat of the drug-fighting 


“Testing the Capacity 
of Management” 


“Testing the Capacity of Management” is the 
title of a booklet which we have prepared for 
business men. Copies are available upon request. 
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Are you really prepared for business as it is 
today? Or are you attempting to learn it in 
the “school of hard knocks”? A 9-months 
course at Babson Institute will not only give 
you a knowledge of Finance, Management, 
Production and Distribution, but also actual 
experience in daily business problems. 


Babson Institute students keep regular office hours; 
it isa place for work, not play; for business, not pre- 
tense; for the kind of ““brass-tacks”’ training for leader- 
ship which every ambitious young man wants. 


Send for Free Booklet 
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League of Nations) have been the worst 
offenders. However, Turkey upon the in- 
sistence of U. S. Ambassador Joseph Clark 
Grew last week forced Istanbul’s nar- 
cotic factories to close until they complied 
with export restrictions. Medicine needs 
some 350 tons of opium yearly. Manv- 
facturers produce something over 8,000 
tons yearly. 

Joshua of the world fight against the 
narcotic trade is Captain Richmond 
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Hero Hopson 
From alcohol he leaped . . . 


Pearson Hobson, who sat in Manhattan 
last week with dope-haters of 21 countries. 
They were whipping up interest in Nar- 
cotic Education Week and _ preparing 
agenda for a World Conference at Geneva 
this May. 

Captain Hobson is an almost forgotten 
hero. When he was young and in the U.S. 
Navy, the U. S. went to war with Spain. 
Just before Roosevelt rode up San Juan 
Hill in Cuba, Captain Hobson rode boats 
around the island. The Spanish fleet 
cowered in Santiago Harbor. Captain 
Hobson took command of the coal-carrier 
Merrimac and sank her at the harbor’s 
entrance in a vain attempt to bottle up 
the Spanish fleet. Spanish sailors caught 
Captain Hobson. They courceously offered 
him a swig of liquor. He refused it, took 
a gulp of coffee. The Spaniards kept him 
jailed for a month. Then Spanish-Ameri- 
can fighting ended. Captain Hobson, 28, 
“handsome, tall and moral,” returned 
to the U. S. a Hero, some four years be- 
fore a later Hero (Lindbergh) was born. 
Girls kissed Hero Hobson in cities from 
one end of the country to the other. Candy 
makers produced the “Hobson Kiss,” @ 
block of chewy confection. 

A few years later Captain Hobson re- 
tired from the Navy and went into the 
politics of Alabama, where he was born. 
He was in Congress as a Representative 
from 1907 to 1915. He was the first Con- 
gressman to introduce a bill for a Pro 
hibition Amendment to the Constitution. 
From alcohol he leaped to narcotics. Now, 
60, a confirmed zealot, he has homes I 
Los Angeles and Manhattan, communities 
salty with drugs. Last week he was 
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worst Manhattan to blow a large blast against 
e in- the Jericho of dope. 

lark Of all activities against the narcotic 
nar- evil those of the Universities of Virginia 
plied and Michigan seem to be most scientific. 
— Two years ago the Bureau of Social Hy- 
anu- 
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giene gave the National Research Council 
funds for a study of drug addiction and 
the invention of a drug which would do 
for medicine everything which the habit- 
forming drugs do, yet not cause habit 
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our civilization —Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

Dr. Wilbur is Secretary of Interior, 
president of Stanford University and 
chairman of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals. As medical educator he 
was in Chicago last week for the council’s 
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was in its usual noisy municipal pri- 
mary campaign with mayoralty candi- 
dates howling obscenities at each other. 
The doctors began their discussions with 
the subject of mental hygiene. 


Now, _— hollow-centered, rea yet 
i tough, guard tender spots and prevent 
mo corns, calluses, blisters. Ask your drug- 
wrt st—or send 10c for samples to Bauer 
vas Im lack, 2564 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Dr. Wilbur, polite and politic as ever, 
avoided plain statement, restricted himself 
to a philosophic: “Democracy demands at 
least a majority of competent citizens with 
orderly habits and balanced, temperate 
minds. Disaster awaits any people with 
too high a percentage of the insane, men- 
tally defective, or emotionally unstable. 
In sanity lies safety.” 

But sharp Dr. William Alanson White, 
despite his Government job-holding (su- 
perintendent, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington), roughly commented: “For 
Chicago’s sake, I hope the most competent 
of the lunatics is elected. I should say, 
though, that really the antics and illogi- 
cal, name-calling speeches of the candi- 
dates are a comment upon the mental cali- 
ber of the voters. The candidates are ex- 
perienced politicians and act after the 
fashion of lunatics in their speeches be- 
cause they think that is the way to get 
popular sympathy and gather in the votes. 

Dr. George Burt Lake of Highland Park 
(Chicago suburb), editor of Clinical Medi- 
cine & Surgery, declared: “I have no 
doubt that at least one or two of the can- 
didates are psychically abnormal.” 

Dr. Albert Moore Barrett, professor of 
psychiatry* at the University of Michigan 
Medical School: “I am sure that the idi- 
otic campaign speeches, the circuses and 
the rest of it, are a comment upon the 
people of Chicago rather than upon the 
candidates for mayor.” 

The problems and programs of medical 
education were not neglected at the con- 
ference. In 1904 the American Medical 
Association began examining the qualifica- 
tions of U. S. medical schools. Its inspec- 
tion gradually changed to a sort of super- 
vision. It approves no medical school 
which lacks a high standard of teaching 
and equipment. It has reached down to 
the pre-medical colleges to urge that their 
courses provide the prospective doctor 
with a sound foundation of learning and 
culture. It has reached up to the hospitals 
where medical graduates, to have the con- 
fidence and respect of practitioners, must 
now spend at least one year as internes. 
Every high grade, that is “acceptable,” 
medical school now requires at least two 
years college work from its matriculants. 
A few require four years and a bac- 
calaureate degree (A.B. or B.S.), a policy 
initiated by Johns Hopkins in 1893. Col- 
lege, medical school and interneship bring 
a medical student (about 22,000 are now 
preparing themselves in the U. S.) to al- 
most 30 before he or she is considered fit 
to practice medicine. 

“All wrong,” insisted Surgeon William 
James Mayo. He believes college courses 
tend to dull the student’s mind when it is 
most receptive. 

Dean Wilburt Cornell Davison of young 
Duke University’s School of Medicine had 
definite suggestions. The essentials he 
would require of a student entering medi- 
cine are innate intelligence and a sound 
knowledge of mathematics and English. 
Said he: “The modern high school pro- 
vides nearly as broad an education as was 
given by colleges in 1893.” 


*In Manhattan last week the Board of Educa- 
tion discussed hiring a psychiatrist. Dr. Leta 
Stetter Hollingworth, Teachers College professor 
of education, objected. She knew of no set quali- 
fications for being a psychiatrist, thought that 
any physician who wishes to do so can call him- 
self a psychiatrist. 
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Tragedy of a Preacher* 


THREE STEEPLES—LeRoy MacLeod— 
Covici, Friede ($2.50). 

Everybody admitted John Durken was a 
good man, a good farmer, had done a lot 
for the little rural community of Midland; 
but nobody liked him. He was close- 
mouthed, close-fisted, a hard worker, a 
hard master. He wanted to better Mid- 
land, give it a Methodist church, a bank, 
a grain elevator; but Midland did not 
want to be bettered, was not really sorry 
when one day the express train killed 





Hartsook 


LeRoy MacLeop 
His hero was hell-bent for heaven. 


John Durken. Son Bruce came back from 
his Methodist college to be Midland’s 
pastor. Better educated, more articulate a 
fanatic than his father, he raised more hell 
in Midland than old John had ever 
dreamed of or wanted. 

Bruce and Myrtle had been engaged be- 
fore he went away to college, but had 
quarreled because she did not want him 
to be a minister. Myrtle married her sec- 
ond choice. When she died in childbirth 
of her first baby, Bruce found they still 
loved each other, realized too late he 
might have saved her for himself. Too 
much a zealot for his easy-going towns- 
people, Bruce was soon unpopular, obvi- 
ously doomed to failure. Besides, the 
town was too small for three churches, 
would never have had the third if it had 
not been for old John Durken. In trying 
to convert the only educated man in Mid- 
land, a blind man, an intelligent agnostic, 
Bruce’s simple faith was shaken; but he 
would not admit it, went his narrow way 
more feverishly than ever. When he had 
succeeded in taking the joy out of Ab 
Carver’s happy and occasionally lecherous 
life, Bruce cheered up, staked everything 
on Ab’s imminent conversion. Then one 


*New books are news. 
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morning Ab’s body was found hanging in 
the barn: Bruce had driven his simple 
mind to suicide. 

Next day, Bruce’s own mind almost un- 
hinged, his Christian faith quite gone, he 
announced to the blind man his conversion 
to the Truth of Nature, said he would go 
out and preach under the trees against all 
churches. But Midland was spared this 
final apotheosis. That night an idiot boy 
set fire to the Methodist church, then hid 
in a barn. The boy’s mother, frantic, 
thought he was still in the burning build- 
ing. Bruce plunged in to save the idiot and 
went to glory in the flames. 

The Significance. LeRoy MacLeod 
considers he has written no diatribe 
against preachers, says: “I hope no one 
will find in Three Steeples the profession 
of my beliefs... . Ihave... painteda 
landscape and some people—men and 
women reading the earth under the quan- 
dary of the sky.” A long novel, many- 
charactered, Three Steeples gives a broad, 
detailed, sympathetic picture of the U. S. 
Middle-Western rural scene. It is serious, 
ambitious, not as drab as it sounds. 

The Author. LeRoy MacLeod, once 
an adman like Sherwood Anderson, 
founded the advertising agency of Waters 
& MacLeod (Los Angeles), retired from it 
in 1929 to cultivate the thankless muse. 
Three Steeples is his first novel, but he 
has also written a book of verse, Driven, 
which called forth from his great & good 
friend Robert Malise Bowyer Nichols, 
English poet, the statement that MacLeod 
is “the only United States poet I have 
known with the ‘Hardy’ quality.” 


eae 
Poet’s Wife 


Wortp WitHout Enp—Helen Thomas 
—Harper ($2.50).* 

Few poets’ wives are fitted to write 
about their lately lyric husbands, but some 
do. Latest rusher-in is Helen Thomas, 
relict of the late Edward Thomas, who 
was killed at Arras in 1917. If you have 
a sweet tooth for idyllic romance you will 
chew on this with gusto; if not, World 
Without End may make your teeth a little 
edgy. 

First part, titled As It Was, i 
under the initials “H. T.” in 1927, found 
so many readers Mrs. Thomas decided to 
continue her story and avow her author- 
ship. First & last a love-story, it is out- 
spoken to the breaking-point. Uncaustic 
Critic John Middleton Murry calls it “a 
love that was so utterly candid as it was 
utterly innocent.” 

She (“Jenny” in the story) was the 
daughter of a literary hacketeer, he 
(“David”) the scion of a civil servant. 
Neither had money, both were excited 
about literature. Her mother disliked and 
distrusted David and his untrimmed locks, 
discouraged his steady advances toward 
her daughter. When Jenny’s father died 


*Published Feb. 14. 


Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in Trt 


were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U.S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if we is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., 


York City. 
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she took a job as governess, managed to 
se her lover occasionally. Since both dis- 
approved of marriage they planned to live 


together secretly; but, strong on fancies, 
ng in they were short on facts. “We were still 
mple very ignorant of sex, and only knew in a 

vague way through the reading of poetry 
t un- how the human sexual act was performed.” 
e, he Nature took its course, however, and when 
rsion Jenny found she was pregnant .they de- 
ld go cided to get married. David was still at 
st all § Oxford when the first baby was born. 
this They had three children, a hard time all 
boy | around; but Jenny was happy, except 
n hid | when David was in one of his “moods,” or 
antic, | discovered some new female affinity. Then 
yuild- the War came. David enlisted in the 
t and Artists’ Rifles, came home on his last 

lave. The story ends with the lovers’ 
Leod § wrenching farewell on a foggy morning. 
tribe Everyone knows married life is inti- 
) one mate, but few ex-wives have ursula-par- 
ssion § rotted their intimacies in public. Even if 
teda 4 Publisher Harper had not told you World 

and § Without End was a true story it would 

yuan- § lave a bad taste in your mouth, for you 
ranv- feel that Helen Thomas has reveled in this 
road, revelation. 
U.S. 


The poetry of Philip Edward Thomas, 


rious, F ‘ b ‘ 
little known in the U. S., is worth ac- 


once | Saintance. Friend and follower of U. S. 
onan | feet Robert | Frost, he had begun to 
‘aters | ‘velop a voice of his own when Death 
om it § ‘ame to him at 39. 
muse. pa 
ut he | Enemy Alien’s Wife 
prose Mrs. Fiscuer’s War—Henrietta Leslie 
Bort —Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 
rp Janet might. have taken her pick among 
‘ton everal nice Englishmen, but instead she 
married Carl Fischer, an expatriate in 
london who preferred loneliness in Eng- 
ind to Junker-ridden Germany. They 
were very happy; when their son John 
was born, their cup brimmed. In the 
1omas “} wmmer of 1914 the Fischers were plan- 
: ning a holiday in the Harz Mountains. 
write {Then John sprained his ankle, had to stay 
some }ithome. When the War started Carl & 
jomas, 'j Janet were in Germany. On the train to 
, Who 7 Holland Carl’s half-forgotten patriotism 
have Prve him dreadful qualms; just before 
u will they reached the frontier he gave himself 
W orld yy as a German citizen. That was the 


i little J ast Janet saw of him for a long time. 


John could not forgive his father, and 
ried to make up for things by changing 
tisname to “Fisher” and enlisting, though 
le was under age. Janet tried to do War 
work and was hounded out of one organi- 
ution after another because of spy ru- 
mors. A few letters got through from 
Carl, then silence. By the time John got 
tis commission and went to France Janet 
was afraid Carl was dead. One day in a 


neared 
found 
led to 
uthor- 
s out- 
‘austic 
a | 
it was 


is the ff itessing station John saw his father, un- 
r, he § conscious, fearfully wounded. Janet, sure 
vant. § Carl was dying, tried to get permission to 
xcited B Yo to him, but she was rated as “enemy 


od and 

locks, 
roward 
r died 


alien,” was not allowed. The doctor saved 
Carl’s life, at the cost of a leg, both eyes. 
Then John was hit. 

When the War was over Janet brought 
what was left of Carl back to England and 
was happy to be his attendant. John had 


Tre § “Married a Canadian nurse and gone with 
U.S. | tet to Canada; he had never forgiven his 
rice is & father. 

, New The Author. Henrietta Leslie shows 


terself no jingo, displays a lively and in- 


TIME 


dignant sympathy for her heroine. 
ardent internationalist, active in recon- 
struction work, she was recently decorated 
by the King of Bulgaria. She has written 
many a novel, two plays, a pageant. 
Thoughtful John Galsworthy has written 
an introduction to Mrs. Fischer’s War. 
Says he: “It makes you think. Yes, it 
makes you think.” 
ie sasia 


Listen to the M ocking-Bird 


THE OWL IN THE Att1c—James Thur- 
ber—Harper ($2).* 

Birp Lire AT THE Pote—Wolcott Gibbs 
—Morrow ($2). 

U. S. humor, ornithologically con- 
sidered, consists largely in giving some- 
body the bird: cuckoo, mocking-bird or 
pompous ostrich. Funnyman Thurber’s is 
half-ostrich, half-cuckoo; Funnyman 
Gibbs’s is all mocking-bird. 

With an air of being just as bewildered 
about life as you are, James Thurber 
gives advice on peculiar pets, grammatical 
teasers. He tells in a wide-eyed way how 
Mr. Monroe was an open book to Mrs. 
Monroe though he _ fancied himself 
cleverly written. One of the puzzling 


problems in the “Pet Department”: “My | 
police dog has taken to acting very strange, | 


on account of my father coming home 
from work every night for the past two 


years and saying to him, ‘If you're a | 
police dog, where’s your badge?’ after | 


? 


which he laughs (my father)... .’ 

Are you worried about split infinitives? 
If such a sentence as “Our object is to 
further cement trade relations” gives you 
pause, hark to Mr. Thurber: “My own 
way out of all this confusion would be 
simply to say ‘Our object is to let trade 
relations ride,’ that is, give them up, let 
them go.” Should you say, “I feel bad” 
or “I feel badly’? Says Thurber: “As a 
general thing, if the illness or pain really 
exists, and is acute, it is better to use the 
shorter word ‘bad,’ because it is more 
easily said and will bring 
quicker.” 


Somebody was bound to start fun-pok- 
ing at the late greatly ballyhooed Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. Vaudevillian Fred 
Allen has already made Manhattan audi- 
ences laugh about it in Three’s a Crowd, 
but Bird Life at the Pole is the first full- 
length parody. The story is supposed to 
have been told to Mr. Gibbs in a low hur- 


ried voice by Commander Christopher | 
Robin, who was sent to the Antarctic as | 


a news stunt by Publisher Herbst. When 
the expedition’s ship, the Lizzie Borden, 
got to the Panama Canal, she was towed 
through by a Mr. Burton, swimming ail 
the way with frequent rests (a dig at 
Playboy Richard Halliburton). The ex- 
pedition had to take along so much im- 
pedimenta (such as grand pianos) because 
of testimonials to manufacturers that no 
room was left for navigating instruments. 
So when their airplane landed at the Pole 
they found it was the wrong one. They 
decided to say nothing about it, got their 
stereotyped Manhattan welcome just the 
same. 

Funpokers James Thurber, Wolcott 
Gibbs, both young, both Manhattanites, 
both write for the Manhattan smartchart 
New Yorker. 


*Published Feb. 5. 
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(Design copyrighted by Jones Bros. Co.) 


THRouGH the changing centuries that are to 
come, the memory of those that are loved 
will be preserved on Guardian Memorials 
—imperishably. Surrounding scenes may 
change, but they’will remain forever, in 
all their original beauty. 

Carved by skilled craftsmen into designs 
of exquisite beauty, Guardian Memorials, 
of Barre, Vermont, granite, are expressive of 
the spot on which they are raised. To an 
unusu.l degree they conform to the highest 
standard of value, representing the best in 


| memorial art. A guarantee bond assures com- 


plete satisfaction and enduring protection. 

Guardian Memorials are manufactured 
and guaranteed by Jones Brothers Company 
of Boston, and Barre, Vermont. Distributed 
by leading retail memorial dealers. 
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Registered Trade-Mark 





GUARDIAN 


MEMORIALS 


OF EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


JONES BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. P-3, 10 High Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

Gentlemen: Will you please send me, without charge, 
your helpful booklet, “To Mark the Place with Beauty 
Forever.” 


My name 


My address 
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SIZE... plus SPEED... plus SOMETHING MORE... 


(SPACE FOR THE INDIVIDUAL PASSENGER) 


When her plans were drawn, 
when her keel was laid, the first command- 
ment was: “Let there be space!’’ And there is 
space on the Empress of Britain. Space to 
live. Space to play. A city gliding through the 
seas at record speed. @ You can play a set of 
mixed doubles on her full-sized tennis court. 


You can have a championship “squash” match. 


You can “do” a night club, hold swimming 


races in the Olympian pool, give a 24-cover 
dinner in a private dining room, reduce after- 


wards in the Turkish bath; and eat, lounge or 
share cocktails in rooms done by such “one- 
man-show” artists as Lavery, Brangwyn, Dulac, 
and Heath Robinson. You can have a perma- 
nent wave, or a canter on an electric camel. 


You can pick up a telephone and talk with 


Chicago, New York, or London. Per-individual- 
passenger, there are more tons of ship, more 
square feet of living and play space, than on 


any other liner in the world. @ In brief, the 
Empress of Britain gives you the living com- 
forts of a town apartment, the amusement facil- 
ities of an exclusive club, and a five-day cross- 
ing, one-third of it on the beautiful St. Law- 
rence Seaway. While you live in your accus- 
tomed shore comfort and freedom, the Atlantic 
rolls away behind you. 

YOUR LIVING QUARTERS on the Empress 
of Britain aren’t called cabins or staterooms. 


They’re too big for that. Too comfortable. 


*S PACE” 


means 
1 ..Only giantess liner with all 
outside rooms 


2.. Largest percentage of rooms 
with bath 

3..Largest swimming pool on 
‘any ship 

4..-Only ship with full-size ten- 
nis court and full-size squash 
racquets court 


%..Apartments in lieu of state- 
rooms 


G@.. More tonnage, more space, 
per first-class passenger than 
any other liner. 


OTHER FEATURES: 


7.5 days Quebec to Cher- 
bourg-Southampton 
8..One-third of the crossing on 


the beautiful St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 


SAILINGS 
From Québec... June 27, July 18, 

August 5,19, September 5, 26, 

October 14 
From Southampton, Cherbourg ... June 
17, July 8, 29, August 12, 26, 
September 16, October 7, 

November 21 


Round-the-World Cruise 
from New York, December 3 


They're apartments. ® You sleep in a big 
standing bed; and you can have private meals, 
serve tea, or play a hand of bridge without any- 
one’s having to sit on that bed, either. You ar- 
range your hair before a big triple-mirrored 
dressing table. You study your complete 
evening effect in a full length wall-mirror. You 
keep your clothes in a wardrobe fitted -with 
hangers and trees and tie-racks and things; and 


your toilet requisites in a wall-cabinet. You 


have all the little comfort-making electric 


gadgets... dressing-lights, curling-iron out- 
lets, reading lights, telephones, call-bells, fans, 
heaters. You have easy chairs and divans and 
bed-side tables, and racks for your biggest 


wardrobe trunks, and space for all your bon 


voyage flowers. ® You have 27-foot living 


rooms wita walls panelled in hard woods, and 


floors softly carpeted. You have steam heat and 
warmed- or cooled-air ventilation under your 
own control. In 100% of the apartments, you 


have outside light and air. In 70% of them, 
you have your own beautifully-fitted private 


bath or shower and toilet. Most apartments 
are arranged for one or two passengers. For 
larger parties, any number of apartments may 
be engaged en suite. 

And ...if this isn’t luxury enough for you 
+. you can engage one of the two Royal Suites, 


the last word in metropolitan elegance said in 
five-room ensembles of living room, bedroom, 


bathroom, entrance hall, boxroom and verandah. 





SPECIAL TRAIN CONNECTIONS... from New York, Chicago, etc., direct to ship's side at new harbor in Québec. Exceptional arrange- 
ments for handling luggage both going and coming. Full information and reservations from your own agent, or Canadian Pacift 
offices: New York, 344 Madison Avenue...Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd....also Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Montreal, Philadelphia, St. Toronto, and 22 other cities in Canada and the United States. 


Louis, Washington, 


ST. LAWRENCE . . CANADIAN PACIFIC 


THE SHORTER SEAWAY TO...FROM 


EUROPE 
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ange @ ON THE SUN DECK...you start your tan. On the Sports Deck, you play real court-tennis or look on from court-side café. On the Lounge Deck, 
racific | you dance, play bridge, read, or chat in a series of brilliant rooms by Sir John Lavery {Empress Room}, Sir Charles Allom {Mayfair}, Edmund 
eland, § Dulac{Cathay Lounge}, Heath Robinson {Knickerbocker Bar}... or join the strollers on the long Mall. For squash-racquets court, gymnasium, 
states. | 9d Olympian pool you descend to other decks... you dine in the Salle Jacques Cartier under Frank Brangwyn’s magnificent murals of plenty. 


Empress«Britain 


&o DAYS TO EUROPE 
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SWING ALONG! 


Tuere’s a thrilling freshness in the smoke of a Cam@ = a- 


delicately blended fragrance, sunny and mild¢ th a : 


never even been approached by any other c 
Swing along with the modern crowd—to Camels 


smoke-enjoyment. 


© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. G 








